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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE lull in Japanese military operations reported last month 
did not continue. On August 8 three thousand Japanese 
troops entered Pekin, and at the same time a 
fleet of 33 Japanese ships of war went up the 
Yangtse and Whang-poo rivers to Shanghai. 
Japanese nationals were ordered by their own Government 
to leave Chinese towns, and they have evacuated Hankow, 
while those in up-river ports on the Yangtse were brought 
down to Shanghai, the great International Settlement. 
The naval move to the Yangtse was apparently made 
with a view to closing that river, and so holding the Chinese 
in there, while the Japanese Army did its work in the 
north. Certain that there would be no intervention from Great 
Britain for years failed to protect her nationals in the East, 
nor from the United States, Japan has chosen a moment of 
Russian Army weakness to make her move. We do not 
exactly know her objectives, but we may be sure that they 
include the retention of Hopei, including Pekin and Tientsin, 
which Japan already either holds or dominates. Chinese 
politics are so confused that it is impossible to tell which 
armies or groups have been affected by what the Japanese 
call their “silver bullets.” Nor do we at all know what 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s mind really is, on the subject of 
Japanese incursion into China. It should be remembered that 
every 300 years or so China is conquered, and when, years 
after this process is completed, and the ruling nation’s military 
virtues have disappeared, China is ready for another invader. 
The Chinese, therefore, do not look ahead in years or even 
in decades, but in centuries. This Japanese conquest, like 
the Mongolian and Manchurian conquests, will, they think, 
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have its 300 years of power; China will remain. It is not 
certain that the fighting at Shanghai, by which great ; 
foreign communities may be totally ruined, is wholly 
objectionable to either of the Oriental combatants. 


On August 14 the International Settlement of Shanghai was 
bombed by Chinese aeroplanes. The airmen had previously 
; unsuccessfully attacked the Japanese flagship 

be Ps Izumo, which lay in the Whang-poo River. 
The fear of battle had driven hundreds of 

thousands of Chinese refugees from their own city in Shanghai 
to the safety, as they thought, of the International Settlement, 
where they filled the streets. A gale was blowing that day 
which a little relieved the inhabitants of the overcrowded 
town by freshening the air. At 4 o’clock, when the crowd 
had become dense, a squadron of 10 Chinese bombing planes, 
flying from the south, crossed the International zone to 
attack the Japanese ships; the fight was watched from 
Shanghai. Nodamage was done to the ships, but an aeroplane 
dropped two bombs in a crowded street in the International 
quarter, killing, according to The Times correspondent, some , 
450 people and wounding double that number. Two more 
bombs dropped by another machine killed and wounded many 
hundreds severely, Europeans being included in the casualties. 
During the same attack the Chinese airmen attempted to 
bomb the British cruiser Cumberland, which had brought the 
Commander-in-Chief of the China Squadron, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Charles Little, to Shanghai. An attempt was also made 
on the United States cruiser Augusta. Fortunately no damage 
was done, and neither vessel replied to the attack. On 
being asked, the Chinese authorities refused to give any 
undertaking that the air attacks would stop; the British 
Consulate, therefore, which is in a very exposed position, has 
been evacuated. The position in the International Settle- 
ment is one of great danger, for the Japanese are making the 
Settlement their base, and the Chinese propose to attack 
through it; the Chinese also claim the right to fly over the 
foreign areas. The European nations will have to assert 
themselves if they are not to be driven from the great treaty 
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port which they have built and which represents the trade and 
energy of many years. 


Ir the Far Eastern war can take the eyes of the world off 
Spain it will at any rate confer some benefit on Europe to 
offset the immense damage to life and property 
done by the fighting. The country which has 
suffered the most severe loss is our own, for no other people 
have put so much energy into China or built up so great a 
trade as we have. The United States was also placed 
in a quandary by the outbreak of war. According to 
American law the Neutrality Act is bound to come into 
operation in the event of formal hostilities occurring between 
two nations. This Neutrality Act forbids the sale by 
Americans to belligerents of any war material or material 
that could be used for making arms and ammunition. Such 
an embargo would not handicap Japan, which for years has 
been laying in stocks of manganese, cotton, scrap iron and 
all the other essentials for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions, but the United States has recently undertaken 
to let China have an unspecified amount of gold for the 
purchase of aeroplanes and other weapons and war supplies 
in the U.S.A. Owing perhaps to this difficulty the American 
Government did not support the British request to the two 
belligerents to remove their troops further away from 
Shanghai. We are, however, working in concert with the 
French, and there is a welcome firmness in the brief state- 
ments issued by our Government in regard to British interests 
in China. It is not going to be easy to safeguard these 
now that we have antagonised Japan. 


Problems 


THERE is no department of Government activity in which 
Mr. Chamberlain has taken a stronger line than in that of 
- foreign affairs. These have drifted into a 
we : set of tangles owing to false policy since 
re the war. Mr. Chamberlain’s firm touch 
has been felt in the Far East, in the 

Spanish war, and in our relations with Italy. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a better judge of British public opinion than 
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the Foreign Secretary. He knows that it is time that the 
quarrel we forced upon Italy was put to an end. The 
Italians have not forgotten British efforts to organise Europe 
against them, nor what this has led to. Italy did not want 
to be forced into the arms of Germany. She knows that 
England and France are the two countries that matter to 
her, but as long as we pretend that Abyssinia still exists as 
an independent nation, Italy, now in possession ‘of the whole 
of that country, cannot very well take us to her bosom. 
Mr. Chamberlain realised this. He also saw that it was very 
difficult for Mr. Eden to make the first step towards a better 
understanding with our old friend and ally, so he took the 
matter into his own hands and entered into direct com- 
munication with Signor Mussolini through Count Grandi, 
the Italian Ambassador. The detente was instantaneous. 
Signor Mussolini was only too willing to meet him half 
way, and the stage is now set for the disentanglement of one 
of the many knots into which we have been tied by false 
policy. One thing, however, remains to be done. This 
month at Geneva we have to tacitly acknowledge that 
Italy has conquered Abyssinia, and this, even the English 
Liberals, if one may judge by the Economist and Manchester 
Guardian, are ready for. We hope that Mr. Eden’s instruc- 
tions are precise. He is very impressionable, the atmos- 
phere at Geneva is saturated with Socialism and Inter- 
nationalism, and this does not make a favourable climate 
for clear-cut and sensible thoughts. 


GENERAL FRanco began his long-expected push against 
Santander on August 14. His advance was well prepared 

and has been steady, and his troops have 
et = masa 4 fought well. He captured Reinosa, the 
the British Navy Manufacturing town, on the 16th, by the 

evening of August 17 twenty villages with 
2,000 prisoners were in his hands; and, as we go to 
press, he is at the gates of Santander. The Reds them- 
selves must now be less sure of winning than formerly, 


for they have allowed Mass to be said in a private house in 
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Madrid for the first time for a year. We may be sure that this 
is an important turning point in the Spanish Civil War. The 
sea warfare seems to be degenerating into submarine piracy 
and indiscriminate bombing. A British tanker, the British 
Corporal, and an Italian vessel were bombed by a Francist 
aeroplane on August 6. The British Government have 
protested against this outrage, which was first denied and 
then admitted. The French have had to establish a system 
of aircraft control along the coast of France and French 
North Africa to protect their merchant shipping. Off Tenedos 
the French steamer Ciudad de Cadiz was sunk on August 15 
by a submarine. The crew of 79 took to the boats and were 
picked up later by a Russian tanker. On August 17 Mr. 
Chamberlain came to London and Lord Halifax, Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Duff Cooper and Mr. Hore Belisha met at the Foreign 
Office, and as a result the following statement was issued :— 


His Majesty’s Government have been seriously perturbed at the 
increasing number of attacks upon shipping which have occurred of 
late in Mediterranean waters and at the extension of the area in which 
these incidents are now taking place. 

His Majesty’s Government has issued instructions through the 
Admiralty that if any British merchant ship is attacked by a submarine 
without warning, his Majesty’s ships are authorized to counter-attack 
the submarine. 


The Mediterranean has so shrunk that it has become excess- 
ively dangerous during even minor hostilities. Our own 
short cut to the East and to Australia may lie through it, 
but our life-line is down the coast of Africa by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


THE fog of controversy with which the Civil War in Spain is 
surrounded, the clash of the “isms’’ which has occurred 
4 in consequence of General Franco’s effort to 

zoe Soawieh rescue his country from the mis-government 
of the Reds, has made it very difficult to rely 

upon news. One of the statements constantly made by 
General Franco’s supporters in the British Press is that the 
French are sending huge supplies of arms to the Reds. Here 
is a contradiction of that statement which compels belief. 
It is from the very well-informed Paris Correspondent of 
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the Sunday Times, a paper which by no means favours General 
Franco. This is what he writes :— 


The Prefect’s . . . great task is frontier control. One day I took 
a trip to Le Perthus, on the Spanish border, to see how it worked. 
Le Perthus is a small town on the main road to Spain and the frontier 
actually divides the town in two, one half being in Spain, the other in 
France. On my way there I stopped at Le Boulon, the last French 
station on the railway line to Barcelona. The traffic there—especially 
towards Spain—was fairly important and I saw several trucks go 
past loaded with new lorries for the Spanish Government. But every- 
thing was being closely scrutinised by the numerous que mobiles 
stationed everywhere. 

That the smuggling of arms into Spain is absolutely prohibited and 
rendered as good as impossible by the French frontier guards became 
even more obvious at Le Perthus, on one of the main roads to Spain. 
The traffic there was intense, with a constant stream of lorries in both 
directions, those going into Spain being mostly new or second-hand 
lorries with nothing in them ; and those coming out loaded with cork 
and bags of nuts. All the ingoing lorries were carefully examined at 
the frontier. 


But the thing that did more to convince the writer that no 
arms were going through to Spain from France was the fury 
of the groups of anarchists who watched this meticulous 
examination from a distance ! 


On August 10 it was announced that the permits granted 
by the British Government to three Germans, Herren Werner- 
. Crome, Wrede and Langen, had been revoked. 

aon me ol q Lhey were pressmen, but it was expressly 
stated that they were not asked to leave the 

country on account of their journalistic work, neither were 
they accused of spying. It is believed that the reason for 
their expulsion is that they were the leaders of an administra- 
tive branch of the Nazi Party, and that they were here to 
organise the supervision not only of German residents in 
Great Britain but also of certain British residents. This 
proceeding is completely contrary to international law and 
a grave abuse of the freedom yielded by democracy to visitors. 
The action of the British Government was represented in 
Berlin and to the German people as an arbitrary expulsion 
of three journalists on account of their press work, and as, 
since the advent of Herr Hitler, the German Government 
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has expelled quantities of foreign journalists, solely on 
account of their descriptions of events in that country, this 
was easily believed. Our own record in the matter is clear. 
We expel no journalists on account of their opinions. We 
have had difficulties with many countries, but foreign journal- 
ists working in London have been free to express any opinions 
they chose. No other country in Europe, except France, 
gives this latitude, for we regard opinion as free, and are 
proud of the system of Government which enables us to 
extend this freedom to others. The expulsion of the three 
Nazi officials, for such they appear to be, was not unexpected. 
For a long time it has been known that Nazi “ cells’ were 
at work here, as they are in many other countries, and 
that these centres of propaganda were unfavourable to good 
order. Questions on this subject were, in fact, asked in the 
House of Commons just before Parliament rose. We are a 
very long-suffering and patient people, but foreign political 
intrigue in our country has always provoked reaction. The 
Government will have the whole country behind them in 
their resistance to it. 


THE German Government responded to the news that three 
of their nationals were to be excluded from England with 

a cry of rage and an incitation to the official 
edi Ril press—there is no other in Germany—to 

abuse the British. As a reprisal they also 
decided to expel the principal Times Correspondent, Mr. 
Norman Ebbutt, from Germany, giving him a fortnight in 
which to leave. We should be mistaken if we assumed that 
the rage and fury exhibited in the Reich for a couple of weeks, 
and which has been directed personally against Mr. Ebbutt, 
was due to the importance set on the work of the expelled 
Germans. This violence is common German form. It comes 
from German inability to understand the other fellow. 
When confronted with a difference of view he can only 
boil and bluster, unless this difference comes from a very 
menacing opponent, in which case he becomes meek. For 
several days Mr. Ebbutt endured something like martyr- 
dom. Rung up at all hours by people who only wanted to 
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threaten and abuse him; with a daily post of considerable 
magnitude containing the same sort of violent language as 
that which he had already heard on the telephone ; with the 
whole German press unchained to accuse him of “sewage” 
disposal and other attacks hardly fit for print, this admirable 
correspondent, who is in every way a fit representative of 
the greatest newspaper in the world, stayed in Berlin, reporting 
until his expulsion notice all but expired to his paper the 
happenings of the drama in which he himself was cast for the 
leading part. Mr. Ebbutt has been in Berlin for twelve 
years during ten of which he has been the principal 7'vmes 
correspondent. He has reported with great moderation of 
language the revolution which began four years ago. 

Mr. Ebbutt is greatly respected, and the representatives 
of the Foreign Press in Berlin met and sent a strong resolution 
of protest to the German Foreign Office on August 13, against 
the treatment afforded to him and which is also threatened 
to others. The German Government had begun by stating 
that Mr. Ebbutt’s expulsion was retaliation for the expulsion 
of the three German journalists; they went on to ask the 
British Government to ask the J'imes to recall him. When 
neither the Times nor the Foreign Office showed any signs 
of being flustered the German Government issued a statement 
to say that Mr. Ebbutt was being sent away because his news 
did not accord with their views. The Times, growing cooler 
and quieter with every fresh evidence of Furor Teutonicus, 
replied in a leading article that Mr. Ebbutt would not be 
replaced by a more malleable correspondent. An essay could 
be written on the moral of this story. 


A LETTER we print elsewhere in this number shows how little 
is known in England of Germany’s rulers and their way of 
., , life. Our correspondent compares the sentries 

— ar at Buckingham Palace and the King’s detec- 
tive service with the army that constantly 

surrounds the German Dictator. There could be no greater 
contrast. King George’s Palace in London has sentries on 
it, posted by a company of Guardsmen, who are “ on guard ” 
not at the Palace itself, but at St. James’s Palace some dis- 
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tance away. ‘These sentries are there whether His Majesty 
is in residence or not as are the police of “A” Division. 
When the King is on a private visit, or in one of his own 
country houses, he has no military guard at all. His detec- 
tive—he has one and the Queen has one—is always on duty ; 
besides this there is a travelling staff of some six or seven 
police who go to the King’s houses at Windsor, Balmoral and 
Sandringham. It is the business of this body of experts to 
be in touch with the local police and to know of any bad or 
mad characters who might cause trouble or inconvenience. 
The difference between such sentries on Royal Palaces who, 
with a handful of watchful policemen, guard King George, 
and the pretorian guard that surrounds Herr Hitler at 
Berchesgarten, and which accompanies him almost whenever 
he goes out, is very great. Around Berchesgarten there is a 
high steel fence, guarded at every outlet, and no one can get 
in or out without a handful of passes. Cottagers living 
within the pale cannot see other members of their families, 
who live outside, without going through formalities such as 
are unknown anywhere in England. Round Berchesgarten 
there is a large armed camp. The fears for Herr Hitler’s 
safety are evidently increasing, for he now lives more and 
more in seclusion. We are not told these facts by news- 
paper correspondents, because they would be turned out 
of Germany if they sent such information to the papers, 
but every resident in that country knows them. These 
fears are the result of Dictatorship. The German Emperor 
went about far more easily than Herr Hitler. Stalin, on the 
other hand, seems to be altogether immured and invisible ! 


THE reason why Herr Hitler and Mr. Stalin are guarded in 
this way is very simple. Their disappearance would leave 
their countries without rulers. Dictators, unlike 
hereditary Kings and elected Presidents, have 
no legal heirs. When President Doumergue 
was murdered in Paris his successor was immediately elected 
according to the French constitution. There was great horror 
at the crime but no shock to France as a country. When an 
hereditary monarch dies his son steps at once into his father’s 
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place. With Stalin and Hitler the cases are quite different. 
Their deaths would mean a convulsion in Russia and Germany, 
lasting until competing would-be dictators had finished 
shooting each other down. We all remember Herr Hitler’s 
purge three years ago after he had seized power and we see 
this process still going on in Russia, where the mass execution 
of officials and others continues. The Germans are much 
more efficient than the Russians, opponents to the Hitler 
regime, since the frightful blood bath of July 1934 was over, 
have been rounded up into Concentration Camps and got rid of 
quietly. Signor Mussolini alone among the dictators has 
had the intelligence to preserve some part of the old con- 
stitution of his country, for the King of Italy, in the event of 
the Dictator’s death, would act as a stabiliser. Thus the 
guarding of absolute rulers is an inevitable part of 
tyrannical machinery. It is forced by the fact that such 
régimes cannot change their rulers constitutionally. Sooner 
or later the countries tolerating tyrants will, as in the past, 
return to other ways. The problem of human government 
may be insoluble—we do not know—it has not yet been 
solved, but one thing we do know from centuries of experience, 
and that is that there is no permanent solution in Dictator- 
ships. 


TYRANNY is no new thing. Ever since men were grouped 
into tribes there have been rulers and subjects, and if the 
rulers were savage there have always been 
protestors who made the tyrant’s life a burden 
to him. Napoleon was the greatest of modern 
revolutionary dictators. He was a man of genius, but he had 
seized the government of France by force, and there were 
many Frenchmen who desired his removal. Here is an 
account, by the French historian Lenotre, of a journey which 
Napoleon took through Brittany in 1802, when the redoubt- 
able Chevalier de Bruslat, Napoleon’s constant and elusive 
Royalist opponent, was at the height of his fame. The 
voyage had very nearly been abandoned, so great was the 
dread inspired by one determined man, and the precautions 
thought necessary must have made the official splendour of 
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the Emperor’s tour seem very dearly bought. The journey 
was pursued, says the historian, amid constant alarm— 
“.. . expecting the worst, congratulating oneself on each turn of 
the carriage wheel which occurred without a tragedy, surprised in the 
evening to find oneself alive in a room hermetically closed and pro- 
tected by twenty sentries, where the servants before nightfall barricaded 
the doors, duplicated the bolts, looked in the cupboards, searched behind 
the curtains and under the bed.” 
No hereditary monarch in France had been guarded as was 
the Corsican upstart. Anyone before the Revolution could 
walk into the Palace of Versailles, provided he was wearing 
a sword, when he was there he could see the King and Queen 
and Royal family and very often speak to them. Napoleon 
had no such liberty as the Bourbons, he was guarded day and 
night. Yet he had the most efficient detectives in the world 
around him. His Chief of the Police was Fouché, the 
unfrocked priest, the regicide, the man who in spite of his past 
no régime for twenty years could dispense with, so that he 
served the Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire and the 
restored Monarchy, but in spite of his gifts he could not 
preserve Napoleon without the same sort of protection 
that is now used in Germany for Herr Hitler. 


THE Chautemps Ministry, which took over from the Blum 
Ministry some months ago, is slowly and steadily helping the 
French people to pull themselves out of the 
morass into which they had been pushed by 
the eager Socialism of the ex-Premier. It is 
true that M. Blum is still a member of the Government, but 
it is also a fact that the reconstituted Ministry has turned its 
back upon the impracticable and dangerous doctrines of 
Karl Marx. The Finance Minister, M. Bonnet, has cour- 
ageously devalued the franc and has made a serious and 
sustained effort to balance his Budget, and M. Camille 
Chautemps has been able to persuade even his Conservative 
opponents that he is earnestly trying for peace in industry, 
and that while he will stand by social reform he will not 
tolerate social disorder. His Government is doing in France 
much what the National Government did in this country in 
1931, when two years of Socialism here, as more recently in 
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France, had emptied the Exchequer and brought the country 
near to a breakdown. On August 17 a writer in the Débats 
maliciously observed that “it is a great advantage for any 
Ministry to succeed a Blum Ministry,” but in spite of this 
characteristic gibe the writer stated definitely that there is a 
change of feeling in France, and that in spite of the Radical 
tendencies of the new Government it is realised that a corner 
has been turned. Ministers themselves strongly emphasise 
this, and M. Chautemps recently said in a public speech, 
“We now have appeasement” (lapaisement est venu), 
and that is true of laborious patriotic France, which only 
asks to be allowed to earn and save for posterity. The orgy 
of politics indulged in by the Front Populaire is over for the 
time being. Writing of that other much greater orgy, the 
French Revolution, President Pasquier, who lived through 
it, said: “‘ We had that foolish confidence in human progress, 
which is destined to deceive many people; and then . . . we 
were thoughtless.” There are plenty of people both here and 
in France who are ready to start these cataclysms, and only 
the good sense and the historical recollections of the French 
nation have saved them from something like a serious 
breakdown. 


THE American Congress sat very late in spite of the sweltering 
heat in Washington. On August 12 it became known that 

Mr. Welles, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
pe. and Affairs, had approached the Committee for 

uth America . . ew: ; 

Foreign Affairs to ask for authorisation to hire 
out old ships of the American Navy to the States of Southern 
America. It was known that there were a considerable 
number of obsolete vessels, and as part of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“good neighbour” policy it was proposed to allow them 
to go to the South American countries that might require 
them. No such countries were specially mentioned, but it 
was understood that directly the text of the project was 
adopted six torpedo-destroyers would be handed over to 
Brazil; this country wanted them for the training of both 
officers and men. The news of this affair caused great 
emotion in the Argentine, which saw in the scheme a danger 
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to her own safety. The Argentine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Saavedra Lamas, at once protested against so 
dangerous an innovation. He thought it was perilous for 
the balance of South American power and contrary to the 
treaties signed at Havana in 1928 and at Buenos Aires in 
1936. Not content with this public protest the Argentine 
Government sent their Ambassador at Washington to present 
their objections formally to Mr. Cordell Hull. Upon realising 
the seriousness of Argentine opposition the Washington 
Government announced that the matter would be adjourned 
until it had been discussed with the Republics of South 
America, and there the matter rests for the moment. But 
there was a curious note in the German official Diplomatische 
Correzpondenz which showed that Germany considered herself 
to be concerned in this affair. According to the German paper 
it was to guard against Germany’s designs that Brazil believed 
that she needed reinforcements. The German note concluded 
by saying that Germany repudiated with indignation so out- 
rageous an accusation ; she had only economic aspirations in 
South America. Now no one had mentioned Germany, but 
since the official note was published people are wondering 
whether the old German ambitions in regard to Brazil have 
been revived. 


THERE is said to be a prospect of change in the department 
of Foreign Affairs in the U.S.A. Mr. Hull, the present 
, Secretary of State, is believed to be less 
= influential with the President than he was a 
few years ago. The reason for this is thought 

to be the advent of Mr. Sumner Welles, the American Foreign 
Under-Secretary. Mr. Welles is energetic and has views 
which accord with those of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Hull’s eclipse 
has partly come from the fact that his only conception of 
foreign policy lies in Trade Agreements. He has devoted his 
energy to these and they have not proved an invariable 
success, for sometimes they have not worked and sometimes 
they have not even been concluded. But perhaps the 
incident which most affected Mr. Hull’s position in his own 
country was a statement he made in the middle of July, 
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chiefly for foreign consumption. This declared “ that there 
can be no serious hostilities anywhere in the world which will 
not in one way or another affect the interests or rights or 
obligations of this country.” A truism, we should think, but 
it is one the Americans do not like to hear. Critics at once 
accused Mr. Hull of being under the influence of the British 
and that accusation is always enough to damn any public 
man‘in the U.S.A. Mr. Hull knew this and he gave out his 
statement at six in the evening, so as to avoid as much 
publicity in his own country as possible. In regard to the 
much discussed Anglo-American Trade Treaty, it is still being 
debated, but our own Government, in spite of the sentimental 
yearning British Ministers often have towards the U.S.A., 
have not been willing to abandon their arrangements with 
the Dominions. It is true that Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, and General Hertzog, the Prime 
Minister of South Africa, would like to make trade treaties 
with the United States, but they realise that if they forfeited 
the British market as a consequence, they would be serious 
losers on the deal. 


AN essay could be written on the gentle art of “‘ Missing the 
’Bus.” Briefly this can be acquired in two ways, either by 
; starting too late or by hesitation before board- 

ere Slee ing the vehicle. The British Government 
chose the latter way of failing to secure 

Palestine Partition. In so far as they accepted the findings 
of Lord Peel’s Commission, before publishing the Com- 
missioners’ Report, they showed judgment and, if they had 
at once taken the necessary steps to implement their decision, 
they could have carried the thing through. But they hesi- 
tated, they took so feeble a line in the House of Commons, 
that the wreckers were able to refer the matter to Geneva. 
From that moment the Peel report on Palestine was dead. 
The delay has allowed the various political groups concerned 
to get to work. The Arab Committee, the Zionist Congress, 
Iraq, etc., and in the meantime French Syria, which has 
powerful feelings in the matter, has begun to stir. The 
Zionist Congress dislikes the whole thing, although Dr. 
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Weizmann agreed to negotiate. As for Geneva, all who 
enter the portals of the League of Nations building, with 
a view to getting something accomplished, are doomed 
to disappointment. During August the unedifying spectacle 
has been given to the world of the British Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, in the dock before a Commission of the 
League, being heckled and reproached by representatives 
of those little countries who are always delighted to have a 
chance of twisting the lion’s tail. British administration 
during 1935 and 1936 has been severely questioned and has 
been criticised without benevolence. A Report of these 
proceedings has been prepared and will be submitted this 
month to the League Council, which according to Reuter’s 
Geneva Correspondent is to decide “‘ on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the maintenance of the present mandate, 
amendment of the mandate, cantonization, partition, or any 
other solution which might come forward in the course of 
discussion.” This last sentence might come straight from the 
Circumlocution Office! What does Mr. Ormesby-Gore, 
formerly said to be “‘ League-minded ” think of Geneva now 
he has seen it at work ? 


Last month we printed an article Made in Moscow. In it, 
as a short story, Miss Cornelia Sorabji related the ravages 
made in Indian schools and colleges by the 
Terrorist Associations run from Moscow. Some 
further evidence of the exactness of Miss 
Sorabji’s statements have come to light in a trial held in 
Calcutta last month, sentence being passed on August 14. 
All those tried were young people—the eldest was 21 and 
the youngest 15—and they were found guilty of terrorist 
activity. The objects of their anarchist association, which 
is called the Red Guard, were, according to Reuter, “ to steal 
money, to buy and otherwise collect arms, to raise a Red 
army and prepare for an armed revolution.” There were 
several girls among the accused and the boys assumed female 
names to disguise their personalities. They published a 
magazine called Communist. One of the girl witnesses said 
in evidence that the aims of the party were “to free India 
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by an immediate revolution and to awake the peasants of 
the country, to take away the arms and ammunition belonging 
to rich landlords and British people.” The Gandhis and 
Nehrus have encouraged these societies in order to raise the 
enthusiasm of Indian youth, which can apparently only be 
done for killing or being killed. The following story illustrates 
this. A short time back an Indian who was doing first-rate 
educational and social work for his own people was warmly 
congratulated upon his accomplishment. “ This work!”’ he 
exclaimed in bitter accents. “‘ Why, all I want is to go into 
the streets and kill or be killed!” This desire for destruction 
and self-immolation is very strong in India. It led to the 
sacrifice of widows by suttee, it led to the juggernaut car 
under which men, women and children threw themselves. 
We have stopped these shocking things, but the Indians who 
invented and long for them remain. 


Messrs. Gandhi, Nehru, and the other Indian leaders having 
decided that the Congress party shall take office in the six 
: provinces, where they are in a majority, are 
tient preparing to strike a aman blow at mga 
hitherto maintained in India by the British. One of their 
first demands will be for the release of all political prisoners 
in British India. One Shri Mohan Lal Saxena, Congress 
member of the Legislative Assembly, has actually written 
to the Viceroy to ask him to intervene in this matter so that 
some 223 criminals who are fasting in the Andamans to force 
compliance with the demand for general release may be 
saved. Lord Linlithgow answered this letter personally, 
instead of sending his reply through the usual channels. 
According to The Times (a Home Rule paper) the Viceroy 
said that the strike caused the Government deep concern, 
but the Andaman prisoners had been convicted of crimes of 
violence. They included 60 who had committed murder 
or attempted murder. 


There was an obligation on the Government to protect the com- 
munity against violent crime. 

“‘T would ask you whether, however great one’s anxiety to see a 
happy termination to the hunger strike, it is not clear that surrender 
to this demand would encourage, and with reason, these prisoners ta 
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believe that any demand—even a demand for release—could be enforced 
by similar methods ; and would equally encourage any other deter- 
mined body of convicts in the belief that they could successfully follow 
the same methods.” 


The ablest Congress leaders are, many of them, in gaol, some 
2,000 are incarcerated in the province of Bengal alone, and 
their party will devote themselves to getting these out. Lord 
Brabourne is the new Governor designate of Bengal, and he 
has in every way earned this great and dangerous position. 
It will fall to him to exercise those powers which, with the 
British Army, stand between Bengal and anarchy. As a 
member of the House of Commons he supported Indian 
Home Rule. We wonder what he feels about this now that 
he is up against it ? 


WE call attention to an article by Mr. Vernon A. Barber on 
the South African Protectorates, which General Hertzog is 

so anxious to have that he is prepared to 
ae engineer a constitutional crisis in order to get 
Protectorates them. These three South African Protector- 

ates are still under the British flag and they 
wish to remain so. In many ways they have been starved 
by the Imperial Government of technical and financial help. 
For many years we have not had a High Commissioner in 
South Africa, or a Secretary of State here, who has done 
his duty by these natives in teaching and developing them. 
But many of the British magistrates placed over them have 
been first-rate men, who knew their people and who kept 
order among them; we have not interfered with their 
liberty or their laws and customs, we have not oppressed 
them, and they walk and ride about their country feeling 
themselves to be, as they are, free men. Nothing is more 
striking than to go from Basutoland, one of these Pro- 
tectorates, to the Transkei, a native province under the 
Union. In Basutoland the native steps along freely, smiling 
his welcome to the passing stranger and ready, if he knows 
any English or the stranger knows his own tongue, to talk 
of himself and his tribe and country. In the Transkei, a 
native province under the Union Government, where the 
natives were once as jolly and free as the Basutos, the scene 
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is now very different. Not only the passing stranger but even 
the tried friend is not talked to. The people in the Transkei 
are in fear. They cower and shrink, they are under the 
harrow and dread the future. The full blast of the white 
man’s power has been turned to destroy the black man in 
the Union: they themselves dread the future inexpressibly. 


Natives in the British Protectorates in South Africa, who 
own their land and graze and farm it in their rough way, 
’ feel themselves to be free men, -possessing 
eee See souls and able to give or withhold their labour 
from the white man, their neighbour. One of 

these, Monametsi T. Chiepe, wrote from Serowe, in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, to The Times on August 14 to 
say why he and his fellows wish to remain under British rule. 


The native policy of the Government of the Union of South Africa 
holds no attraction for us natives in British territories. Can we expect 
better treatment than that meted out to the Union natives ? Further- 
more, would incorporation within the Union not bring with it the 
imposition of all the disadvantages and judicial and economic dis- 
crimination applied against the natives of the Union? Would it not 
mean the use of our territories by the Union Government as dumping 
grounds for the surplus or, in the terminology of the Act, ‘“‘ redundant ” 
native populations evicted from the towns under the Native Laws 
Amendment Act, or for the settlement of “poor whites”? We 
cannot but feel that it would. South Africa’s native policy most 
blatantly denies the native of the land the rights and privileges of 
citizenship and an equal opportunity with the European for develop- 
ment and advancement. Could it be one, therefore, to hold attraction 
for us who have enjoyed the full rights and privileges of citizenship 
under the British Crown? We natives in the British territories in 
South Africa have ever reposed confidence in and shown our unflagging 
loyalty and allegiance to the British Crown, to the British Parliament, 
and people. 


It is true that the South African natives have always been 
among the most loyal subjects of the British Crown, and the 
gradual extinction of British influence in the Union has been 
grievous for them. 


Tue Albertan Legislature has recently passed three Acts 
which have brought it into direct conflict with the Federal 
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Government. Early in August the Premier, Mr. Aberhart, 
addressed a letter to the Banks informing them that the 
; Government intended to pay “ dividends ”’ of 

po a of $25 monthly to all and sundry. The Banks 
were asked for this help and were assured that 

their depositors would not suffer loss. The three Acts passed 
have been designed to enforce this co-operation. All Banks 
and their employers are to apply for licences, a local directorate 
is to control these and on this directorate believers in Social 
Credit are to be ina majority. The Alberta Government seeks 
to escape from those sections of the Canadian Constitution 
which reserve “ banking, incorporation of Banks and the 
issue of paper money” to Federal authorities. On this 
point their own Attorney-General resigned. The method 
Alberta has used to supersede this clause in the Canadian 
Constitution is simple. An Act has been passed to declare 
that Provincial Acts cannot be challenged without the consent 
of Provincial Governments. Mr. Mackenzie King, the Federal 
Premier, requested the Alberta Government to refer their 
Acts to the Supreme Court of their own Province, but Mr. 
Aberhart refused this, saying that if the Banks wished they 
could test his legislation in the ordinary Courts, after they 
had applied for licences under the Social Credit Directorates 
he has legislated for. In his answer to Mr. Mackenzie King 
he stated that his Government was convinced “that the 
three: Acts are wholly within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the Province.” The Federal Government on August 18 
declared that the new Albertan banking laws were illegal. 
It seemed certain that such legislation as Alberta has 
recently passed, challenging as it does Federal control over 
“banking . . . and the issue of paper money,’ must be 
disallowed unless the Central Government abdicated altogether. 


On August 15 Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan), the Governor- 
General of Canada, began the last lap of a tour of 
10,000 miles, which has so far carried him 
me and Lady Tweedsmuir, who has accom- 
panied him, over the trail laid 144 years ago 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. For the first part of this trip he 
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was mostly in old and ordered civilisation. His journey from 
Burns Lake was more picturesque and more adventurous 
than any hitherto taken by a Governor-General of Canada. 
Travelling by pack trail to Ootsa and by canoe to Euchu, 
Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir then portaged to Ulkatcho, an 
Indian settlement, where he is staying at the time of writing, 
and whence he has made air trips to several places. His 
further journey will take him overland through the Mackenzie 
Valley and to Mackenzie Rock. On this rock Mackenzie 
slept on his epic journey. On it he wrote: 


“ Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada, by land, the twenty-second of 
July, 1793.” 


Lord Tweedsmuir’s Governorship has already been _per- 
manently recorded on Canadian soil by the naming of a 
public park of 5,400 square miles in British Columbia, Tweeds- 
muir Park. This is a lovely wilderness of rivers, mountains, 
forests and lakes. It is a Paradise for fishermen and other 
sportsmen, and will in time be one of the world’s greatest 
camping grounds. Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir will see this 
park during their strenuous tour of the North of British 
Columbia. Admirers of John Buchan will live in hopes 
that some day, when he is restored to us as a man of leisure, 
he will tell us what it is all like. 


On August 11 the Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, announced important changes in military service. 

He proposed to permit serving soldiers about 
~ gr Sante °F to complete their first term with the Colours 

to extend their service and to allow “A” 
and “B” Reservists to rejoin. These re-engaged soldiers, 
and rejoined Reservists, may serve up to 21 years, when they 
will be able to qualify for pensions. This expedient, for that 
is what it is, may fill the gaps in the regiments, but it can 
only do so by depleting the Reserves, and it must be believed 
that Mr. Hore-Belisha would not have resorted to this plan if 
Army conditions were not in the unsatisfactory state we all 
know. Part of our post-war folly has consisted in the neglect 
of the political education of the country and the tacit 
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encouragement of Pacifism given by successive Governments. 
What is the use of trying to recruit a voluntary Army from 
a generation that has been taught that all war is wrong and 
all patriotism degraded ? Mr. Hore-Belisha should speak to 
his Cabinet colleague of the Education office if he wants 
recruits. Alongside the barracks, which are half empty, are 
the schools where boys are told to have nothing to do with 
soldiering. Lord Milne, in an interview published by the 
Morning Post on August 11, summed up his views on the 
military value of the proposals in a few sentences :— 


“The scheme appears to me merely a palliative and reminds me 
of the old Latin tag parturiwnt montes nascitur ridiculus mus—the 
mountains labour and bring forth a little mouse. Are good men who 
have left the Colours and obtained excellent positions going to leave 
their employment and rejoin the Army ? 

‘** Nevertheless, the mouse has its value. No doubt some men 
will rejoin and stiffen the non-commissioned ranks, which lately, in 
my opinion, have become rather young.” 


Some eminent soldiers favour a return to the old long-service 
army, some would prefer keeping to short service. But neither 
long nor short shall we get if the Government Department in 
charge of Education encourages the sort of teaching now 
prevalent in our Schools. 


REARMAMENT necessarily proceeds behind a screen. We hear 
that the naval part of this is satisfactory in that the work 

; oes on steadily, if slowly, of rebuilding our 
i oe oom ise and ona the nia to man io: 
On the other hand, we can see for ourselves that the Army is 
neither manned nor equipped. Progress in the Air Force is 
also lagging behind our hopes, and the Air Ministry has 
recently, and very wisely, told us this. Their scheme was 
for a first-line air strength of 123 squadrons comprising 
1,750 machines, which should have been ready last March. 
We are still—in August—not yet up to this mark. The 123 
squadrons are there, but they are short of 208 planes. The 
Air Correspondent in the Sunday Times of August 15, in 
stating these figures, adds that the 580 machines we possessed 
in 1935, when we began to rearm, are many of them obsolete. 
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The figures given by the Air Ministry show that 962 new 
machines have been built, “‘ many of these being of the latest 
types used in any air force.” What the public would like 
to know is why we should continue building any old-fashioned 
aircraft ? It is known that we have the best model fast 
bomber in the world, but it is also known that we are building 
a very large number of different types of machine instead 
of the half-dozen or so required. Multiplicity of types of 
aircraft can be a great source of confusion and weakness in 
war. Unluckily Government Defence departments cannot be 
controlled by Parliament in regard to arms. Secrecy is 
necessary, but we should all feel happier if we could believe 
that the secrecy did not also serve as an occasional covering 
for inefficiency. 


In old days leaders of parties looked about them for young 
men of ability to “ bring on,” with a view to recruiting com- 
petence for the Government. This good prac- 
tice has apparently ceased, promotion is only 
for the naturally docile, or for the Whips, who 
may be expected to have supple minds. These reflections 
come to mind on seeing that Lord Eustace Percy is about to 
retire from Parliament and take up an academic post. Lord 
Eustace is not our brand of Conservative, but he is a man of 
character and ability, a hater of shams and the only man in 
our time who has left office because he was not given— 
though a Cabinet Minister—any work to do, and he would 
not go on pretending to work when he was idle. Such men 
are rare and their loss to the Government of the country is 
incalculable. This neglect of character and ability was one 
of Lord Baldwin’s greatest defects. He seemed to think it 
did not matter who had what office and as he never forgave 
opposition from a member of his own party he piled up 
nonentities in his Government. We still hope for better 
things from Mr. Chamberlain and we should like to remind 
him that his party will lose—to other work—yet more men of 
character and ability if he shows them that he has no use 
for them. Men of the high quality of Lord Eustace Perey— 
to name only the one who has left Parliament—will not 
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remain unemployed; they are too active, too independent. 
Sooner or later, if the Government does not use them, they 
take other work which absorbs them and this process is 
happening more and more. Mr. Chamberlain who, in all he 
does, is only guided by a desire to serve his country, should 
reflect upon this question. Is it wise to employ weak men 
of no certain views, in preference to men of character whose 
views may be strong and therefore occasionally awkward ? 
In other words, are politicians to serve policy, or does policy 
exist to give jobs to politicians ? This is the problem set to 
every Prime Minister. On its correct solution depends the 
fate of the country. 


THERE was a considerable increase in British trade in July, 
and the total in that month was greater by £26,000,000 than 
in July, 1936. Exports were nearly seven and 
a half million pounds higher, imports over six- 
teen and a half million, and re-exports nearly 
two million higher than a year earlier. The export figures 
are satisfactory, but the fact that we still buy double what 
we sell is much less so. One satisfactory feature is the 
improvement in coal exports. We are slowly recovering a 
portion of the Italian market, which we sacrificed last year 
in our unsuccessful effort to stop the Italians in Abyssinia. 
The re-export feature is interesting: it is almost entirely due 
to large purchases of copper by Russia and the United States. 
We continue to buy our foodstuffs abroad in undiminished 
quantities, and this largely accounts for our huge adverse 
trade balance. We have actually bought from abroad in the 
last seven months some £222,000,000 more than we have 
sold. It is certain that a very large amount of this money 
could be kept at home if our fiscal system were better. It is 
true that a portion of the money we send abroad ultimately 
comes back to this country as dividends on investments, but 
it would be better to keep it here altogether. It should 
never be forgotten that if we buy from foreign countries we 
get the goods, but we part with the money. If we buy at 
home or in the Empire we get the goods and keep the 
money. We commend Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd’s thoughtful 
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article, upon “Empire Trade and Agriculture,’ to our 
readers. 


Last month the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Share-Pushing was issued. This Committee has been 

sitting since December under the chairman- 
Shop Renat ship of Sir Archibald Bodkin, to consider 

“‘ Share pushing and share hawking and similar 
activities.” The object of the Committee was to find out 
whether members of the public could be protected from the 
consequences of their desire for financial gain and their 
ignorance of the dangers of speculation. The Report is a 
carefully written document, containing as preface a survey 
of the ground. We are told that there are 5,500 members 
of the “ authorised ’ Stock Exchanges, a mass of their sub- 
sidiary feeders, and outside all of this some 600-800 share- 
dealing groups. The majority of these do legitimate business, 
we are told. The minority—the black sheep—are the share- 
pushers who foist worthless shares upon the ignorant, in 
return for cash or even for good securities which foolish 
people are induced to part with. Can such practices be 
stopped without interfering with “authorised ”’ business ? 
The Committee makes various mild suggestions. Share 
dealing could by law be restricted to members of the Stock 
Exchange, but that apparently involves the granting of a 
Stock Exchange Charter, which they do not advise. Nor 
do they recommend the licensing of share dealers by an expert 
body. What they advise is compulsory registration, which 
seems harmless and should be helpful. The applicant for 
registration would have to give evidence of his identity, 
nationality and position, both at the time of registration and 
previously. He would have to furnish securities for £500 if 
he or his company had not been in share-pushing business 
for three years, and no bankrupt would be eligible. Further, 
the Committee recommends that the police should establish 
a watching bureau at Scotland Yard, and that the Companies 
and Larcenies Act should be tightened. All these recom- 
mendations are sensible and should be carried out. They 
might protect the public against the lesser sharks. But who 
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will protect them against the major and authorised sharks ? 
Can they be protected, or ought they to be left to the 
consequences of their folly. 


In the old days country roads were built to serve farms, 
then considered important in the national economy. Now 

country roads are considered, much as railways 
a ha and are considered, as means of transport between 

towns, and under pressure from great trade 
interests we are encouraged to build greater and wider roads 
regardless of the land itself, or those who live by it. Recently 
some hundreds of thousands of acres have been put under 
concrete in this way, and the authorities are still planning 
on a huge scale for yet more roads. Funds are so lavishly 
provided by the taxation of motors that the anonymous 
persons who order these things often compulsorily buy out 
recalcitrant owners of farms, ‘‘ compensating them ”’ according 
to a scale laid down. The owners and their tenants go else- 
where. The land, under its burden of cement, ceases to pro- 
duce. The farm house, cut off from its fields, is sold as a country 
or week-end house. The fields are let to graziers or afforested. 
The precious land, reclaimed hundreds of years ago and 
farmed—with what care and skill ever since !—goes back to 
wilderness. The nation is the poorer by so much home- 
produced milk, wheat, sheep, and by so much healthy skilled 
work destroyed. If we return to this matter again this month 
it is because there is a big push now preparing to cement 
yet more land, and a pamphlet has been issued to push the 
policy of yet more concrete. * We commend this little 
work to the consideration of Members of Parliament. It is 
issued ‘‘ with the compliments of the British Road Federa- 
tion,” a body, we are told, consisting of 51 organisations 
“representing all the varied aspects of the Road Industry.” 
A list of the committee of this body lies before us ; it consists 
of representatives of companies interested in road con- 
struction, commercial vehicle makers, haulage contractors, 
companies interested in motor oil and spirits. 


* National Motor Roads. British Road Federation, Ltd., 120, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 
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THE object of these interests is to press upon the people of 
this island the view that more and larger roads are required. 
Such roads are to have no speed limits. ‘“ A 
minimum width of 300 feet of actual road 
space is required. ... These roads should . . . permit 
... travel at the maximum speed of which his (the 
driver’s) vehicle is capable.’ Motorists, say the 51 
organisations, “have a _ real grievance as_ taxpayers 
in the fact that proper provision is not made for their 
needs.” Their “fatigue and irritation” are responsible 
for “the bad accident records” of the great Kingston 
by-pass, and other similar efforts to meet their desire for rapid 
driving. The pamphlet is careful not to tell us that accidents 
happen more frequently on the straight roads than in the 
winding lanes, and for obvious reasons, for people drive 
carefully when they cannot see far ahead, and accidents 
chiefly occur when a motor is going fast. The 51 organisa- 
tions, who, by their own showing, represent a number of 
wealthy companies, go so far as to suggest that a national 
loan of £100,000,000 at 3 per cent. should be raised in order 
to enable them to put more land under roadways. They 
claim that the motor manufacturing industries, and their 
allied trades, employ 297,000 people. But agriculture 
employs over 600,000, and the result of their labours feeds 
a large part of the population of this island. The pamphlet 
we have quoted from refers to Defence and the need for more 
and larger roads for this purpose. But without an increase 
in food production in this country defence of any kind will 
be impossible. It is time that some check was called to the 
orgy of cement laying in England. Only last year one of the 
greatest road experts in France said to the writer, ‘“‘ There 
are too many roads in France. I propose to do away with 
some.”” He knew what he was talking about and was in a 
position to carry out his intention. When told of the increase 
of road making in England he exclaimed of the folly of this ; 
but then the French have never lost their land sense. 


More Concrete 


THE news that the Morning Post had been bought by Lord 
Camrose, the owner of the Daily Telegraph, Sunday Times, 
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etc., came as a blow toits readers. The oldest of our news- 
papers, it has for a great many years stood almost alone for 
Conservatism, National Defence and the group 
of opinions allied with these two fundamental 
theses. In addition to this, the Morning 
Post is the best-written paper published in the British Empire. 
To find its equal in wit the Channel has to be crossed. Will 
it be possible for the new proprietor, if he wishes to do so, 
to maintain these qualities ? If they take an active part in 
their production, owners of newspapers are notoriously 
heavy handed and, judging by their papers, they seem to 
give more weight to their advertising managers than to their 
editors. The Daily Telegraph was the first of the newspapers 
to be owner-driven. The others were founded later and 
copied the idea, which has gone so far that there are no 
longer many newspapers in this country controlled in the 
old way by their editors. As the result of the keen com- 
petition set up by these acute business men, the Standard, 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the Westminster Gazette have gone, 
while the Daily News and Daily Chronicle have amalgamated. 
It is grievous to think that the Morning Post, the most valued 
of all these newspapers, may be going to disappear, or be 
so changed that we shall not know it. For Lord Camrose 
cannot well help himself—if the Daily Telegraph is his ideal, 
he must change the Morning Post. The Daily Telegraph, 
excellent as it is, is different, it has somehow never had the 
true feel of an English paper. The pontifical aloofness of 
the Times, the fervid Gladstonianism of the Manchester 
Guardian and the high patriotism of the Morning Post are 
each in their different ways intensely English. The notes 
they strike when all are sounded together often produce 
discord, but each is truly representative. For some reason 
the owner-driven newspapers seldom give this note. Perhaps 
this is because their writers have less freedom; perhaps 
because they are run on “ strictly business ”’ lines. 


The 
Morning Post 


A FEW weeks ago newspapers announced that an eruption 
near Rabaul, capital of the Pacific territory mandated to 
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Australia, had brought one of the loveliest places in the world 

to disaster. The following description in the Times of August 

: _ 17 gives a vivid account of an adventure 

+ en toe gl ™ of nightmare quality which befel a party of 

three people who went in a launch to Vulcan 

Island, where, as a consequence of seismic disturbance, it 

had been reported that there were two new rocks. The party 

consisted of Mr. George Murray, Mr. W. P. Chinnery, both 
Government officials, and Mrs. Chinnery. 


They were in a small launch and as they cruised close to the new 
rocks they saw one of them swell before their eyes, growing in height 
and width. While they stared another rock rose silently from the 
depths of the harbour, another, and another, till their launch was 
floating on the edge of a ring of rocks where a few minutes earlier there 
had been nothing but placid blue sea. 

The water round them began to quiver and bubble. Although 
there was no wind the surface was covered by small waves that seemed 
to run in all directions, while a haze of steam rose from among them. 
Realising the danger at last, they turned and headed for the shore. 
There was a sudden jar and the bow of their launch rose a foot. She had 
struck yet another rising rock, which lifted her slowly another foot 
into the air before she slid off stern first and headed again for the land. 
They were a hundred yards short of the beach when there was a terrific 
roar behind them. Looking back they saw a huge column of water 
and smoke, steam and pumice and rocks shoot up into the air from 
the very spot where their launch had been floating a few minutes 
earlier. Water began to fill the launch but they reached shallow water 
before she sank and the two men half dragged, half carried Mrs. 
Chinnery ashore. .. . 


No one can have ever had a more terrifying experience than 
the sight of these huge rocks rising silently from the deep. 


THE description of the eruption on Vulcan Island and its 
effects reads like a page from The Last Days of Pompeii :— 


From Vulcan Island, only about four miles away, 

The Eruption on rose a huge column of steam, straight and smooth 

Vulcan Island and dazzling white in the afternoon sunlight for 

many hundreds of feet. It spread out like an 

enormous cauliflower, made up of folds that curled and twisted inward 

and downwards. At frequent intervals there were violent explosions 

and clouds of black smoke shot up through the white, carrying with 
them huge smoking boulders and great quantities of pumice. 

The wind was light and at first the smoke and débris did not affect 

the town. But the sight of the eruption aroused the people to their 
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danger. Most of them hurriedly packed a few necessities and got into 
their cars. The road to Kokopo was closed and the only place of 
refuge was over the pass on the north coast. Before many of them 
had got away the wind changed slightly and a cloud of fine grey ash 
was carried over the town, settling on plants and trees, weighing down 
the branches till they broke with the weight of it. It permeated the 
air and floated into the houses. People breathed it. It got into their 
eyes and ears, making them deaf and blind so that the terrific series 
of explosions sounded only like a dull rumble, and they could hardly 
see even the clouds of dust. 
The population of Rebaul was saved from this horror by 
moving almost en masse to Nodup and Kokopo on the other 
end of the island, where they endured somehow, anyhow, 
greatly helped by the magnificent hospitality of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. When Rebaul was revisited a few 
days later, Vulcan Island, which had been an islet 10 feet 
high and some 300 feet long, had grown to a height of 610 feet 
and 3,400 feet in length. It is now a promontory of the main 
island. On its top is a crater 1,700 feet across ! 


TURNING over the pages of the weekly paper, The World, 
now defunct, a copy of which, dated October 30, 1895, was 
. recently discovered in an old trunk, the 
a following passage was noted at the end of 
“* Belle’s Letters ”? :— 

Publicity is an evil from which many quite willingly suffer, but it 

must be kept within reasonable and decent limits. The very week 
Lord Randolph Churchill died a portrait of his widow appeared in one 


of the papers, and now Lady Parker has had to complain of a similar 
annoyance. 


That was written 42 years ago, and it expressed a sentiment 
generally felt. Reasons for the change of manners in regard 
to publicity are mixed, but the chief factor has probably 
been the eagerness with which publicity has been welcomed 
by a certain section of society. Nothing is easier than to 
avoid this. There are many highly placed people whose 
photographs rarely appear, who are seldom “ snapped ”’ 
and never gossiped about. The Press on the whole advertises 
people who like advertisement. In illustration of this the 
writer once witnessed the following :— 


Scene : Outside Westminster Abbey on the occasion of a marriage. 
Persons present : Press photographers. Enter to them Lady Blank. 
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Complete apathy of Press photographers. Lady Blank : You had better 

photograph me. I am Lady Blank. Photographers : Click, click, click. 
A far better-known personality slipped into church while 
this was going on. 


THE silly season has been enlivened by a discussion in the 
press on “‘ Do undergraduates work ?” and “‘ Ought they to 

have cars, girl friends, week-ends?” The 
sectioned answer to the first question is that some 
undergraduates do work and some don’t. The answer to the 
other question is that you can’t stop grown men from using 
cars nowadays. As for girl friends, all through the ages old 
people have tried to stop the intercourse of young people and 
have always failed. It is probably harder for men to work 
at universities than it was 50 years ago, because movement 
is much easier and noise much greater. If a mere outsider 
may venture an opinion, the trouble appears to come from 
the fact that too many men of all classes are getting a 
university education. It is too easy to get into Oxford and 
Cambridge, and much too easy to get a degree there. If the 
authorities would stiffen and narrow the curriculum they 
would get more satisfactory results. The nineteenth-century 
Oxford and Cambridge, which, all at leisure, educated some, 
instructed others, and amused many more, disappeared when 
the universities were ‘thrown open to talent.”” Some 50 
per cent. of the undergraduates now come up with a view 
only to getting a career and not at all with a view to true 
education in manners and life. Oxford and Cambridge having 
changed so far will have to change still further, and avoid 
the disappointment of the careerists, by endeavouring to see 
that they get lads likely to get on. After all it was a com- 
paratively modern conception, the idea that universities 
should be a prolongation of the playing-fields of the public 
schools. In old days they were seats of learning and, no 
doubt, as such, infinitely boring to the frivolous. 


THE ROME BERLIN AXIS 


In political circles in this country the view is widely held 
that the “ Rome Berlin Axis” represents to-day the great 
menace to the peace of Europe. 

Mussolini and Hitler both have confirmed the existence 
of this famous “ Axis,” and yet our personal view is that 
the combination is less solid than people imagine and, 
therefore, less dangerous. We will explain our meaning by 
considering the present situation in Europe. 

In our troubled history the present epoch begins on 
March 7, 1936—the day of the Reichswehr’s entry into the 
forbidden zone on the Rhine. 

The Treaty of Versailles placed that zone in German 
territory as a protection for France. It was understood that 
its invasion by the armed forces of Germany must cause 
immediate warfare. But on that day in March, at the bidding 
of Hitler, the Reichswehr marched in and France did not 
move. From that moment Hitler believed that Germany’s 
triumph would come in his day. 

To properly understand what happened then, we go 
back one day. On March 6 the Government in Paris was 
warned by M. Francois Poncet, its Ambassador in Berlin, 
of the imminent violation of the demilitarised zone. The 
Intelligence Service of the French Army reported concentra- 
tions of the Reichswehr on the line of demarcation. Com- 
manding officers on the frontier telephoned that the invasion 
was due within the next twenty-four hours. The general 
in charge of the sector opposite the Saar led his battalions 
forward in readiness for action. 

At the head of the Government at the time was Albert 
Sarraut, a clever party man and a leader of the powerful 
Socialist-Radicals. His gifts, however, were not of the 
sort needed to meet a national emergency. His Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was Pierre Etienne Flandin. Confronted 
with the news that the long-expected “ Tag’ was upon 
them, the two men remained inert. They expected, perhaps, 
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that on this occasion, like many times previously, the 
alarm would prove to have been false. 

London too had received warning of Hitler’s intention. 
If the Reichswehr entered the forbidden zone and France 
appealed to Great Britain, assistance could not be refused. 
If Mr. Baldwin or any of his colleagues write their 
Memoirs, it will be interesting to read what they have to 
say about that fateful day. Anyhow, we know that on 
March 6 a British statesman, whom the Prime Minister 
often consulted in a time of crisis, was in the South of 
France on a holiday. He received an urgent telephonic 
call, inviting him to come back. 

But Sarraut and Flandin made no move. Their colleague, 
Georges Mandel, famous as the éminence grise of the great 
Clemenceau and then Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
went straightaway to Sarraut demanding action. If France 
did not face up to the menace, the Peace Treaty was lost. 

“What action,” inquired the Premier petulantly, “ can 
we take?” “Telephone to Berlin, so that the Germans 
may hear,” was the reply: “order Poncet to tell Hitler 
that France mobilises to-night unless the Reichswehr with- 
draws immediately. Promise secrecy about this ultimatum, 
if our demand is satisfied.” 

Georges Mandel’s advice was not accepted. Instead a 
meeting of diplomatic and military experts was called in 
M. Sarraut’s room. As usual voices were heard, advising 
prudence. Sarraut was of that mind himself. A General 
Election was due soon, and mobilisation, if the alarm was 
false, would injure the electoral prospects of the Socialist- 
Radicals. So nothing was done. Next morning the 
demilitarised zone no longer existed. 

Even then it was perhaps not too late. From the frontier 
came the news that the German advance was half-hearted. 
One general reported that the Reichswehr had orders to 
retire, if the French advanced. That was probably true, 
because the heart of the chiefs of the Reichswehr was not 
in the business against which they had warned Hitler. For 
they expected a violent reaction on the part of the still 
superior French Army. 
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But France did not move. Precious hours were lost in 
confabulation. Only forty-eight hours later a formal meeting 
of the Government was convened under the customary 
chairmanship of the President of the Republic. Prompted 
by Sarraut, the President closed the meeting before the topic 
of the German move had been reached. It may seem unbeliev- 
able that the flagrant breach of the Peace Treaty was not 
discussed at all. Yet the writer is confident that the records 
will bear him out on this vital point. 

The French Government ran away from action. Need 
there be any surprise that the British Government did 
likewise 2? What followed is public property. A consultation 
of the Locarno Powers (without Germany) in London. 
Conversations galore. Formula drafting. Face-saving. The 
Germans in London as conquerors. Hitler was Germany’s true 
hero. He believed that France was morally down and out, and 
that the dreaded Anglo-French entente had lost its substance. 

Let us think of the situation in Europe at that moment. 
The League of Nations had embarked upon its quarrel with 
Italy over Ethiopia. The battle of the economic sanctions 
was not going well for Geneva. Worse still, as the result 
of the unhappy quarrel, the Anglo-Franco-Italian front just 
formed at Stresa, with the object of resisting German 
rearmament, had finally gone to pieces. It had been injured 
before that already by Sir John Simon’s pusillanimous 
handling of the German rearmament menace. But that is a 
separate story. 

The weakness of the League of Nations would not have 
mattered if the Anglo-French entente could have acted. It 
failed too. Collective security was exposed as a sham. 
The Italian example filled Hitler with admiration. His 
diplomats and generals were afraid. He was obstinate and 
he won. The entry of the Reichswehr into the Rhineland 
ushered in a new epoch in the relationship of Germany with 
her erstwhile victors. Hitler would never have dared to 
break the military clauses of the treaty if the Stresa front 
had existed. He would never have dared order the Reichs- 
wehr into the forbidden zone if the guarantors of the 
Rhineland under the terms of the Locarno Treaty had been 
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united. But Great Britain and Italy were stupidly opposing 
each other in the Mediterranean. Great Britain was trying 
to strangle Italy with sanctions. Mussolini took help 
wherever it was offered. Hitler helped him to break the 
stranglehold of economic sanctions. Mussolini could not 
fight him on the Rhine. 

Now, between Italy and Germany there has been (and 
there still is) an apple of discord. The interests of the two 
States are diametrically opposed to each other on the Danube, 
and especially in Austria. The line of least resistance to 
Germany’s expansion is in the south, in the area of the 
Danubian States, of which each is too weak to resist alone 
the aggression of Berlin. In the case of Austria the situation 
is made worse by Hitler’s ambition to annex the country of 
his birth. In the Danubian area Italian interests are 
opposed to those of Germany wherever you turn. In Austria 
there is the additional problem of the security of Italy’s 
frontier on the Alps. 

After Stresa, Mussolini thought of the German problem 
in terms of the protection of Italian interests by co-operating 
with Great Britain and France. Italian soldiers moved 
away from the French border and concentrated on the 
Brenner. But the quarrel over Ethiopia altered the situa- 
tion. The Stresa front vanished. Mussolini and the Italians 
were fighting for their life. If the League of Nations won 
out, they would disappear as a Great Power in Europe. 
Germany, free from Geneva, could support Rome. Hitler 
did so, but at a price. A few days before the march into 
the Rhineland, Dr. Schacht met an Italian economic expert 
at Basle. He warned him of what was before and added 
significantly that, if Italy backed Great Britain and France 
she would have to pay cash for the steel and other war materials 
supplied by Germany. Fighting as he was for his life, 
Mussolini could not neglect the warning. 

Personally Mussolini and Hitler have few things in 
common. The mentality of the two men is so different. 
Mussolini is the creative thinker. Hitler is the emanation of 
a mass psychology. Mussolini is above party. Fascism to 
him is an instrument merely for achieving the greatness of 
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Italy. Hitler is the prophet of Nazism, which he believes 
to be the ideal régime for the Germans. Mussolini is a 
cultured man and knows the world. Hitler has no culture 
at all. Mein Kampf represents his cultural standards, and 
he knows nothing of the world outside Germany. 

Between two so widely different individuals there is no 
sympathetic attraction. Their relations are governed by 
political considerations alone. In the days of the conflict 
over Ethiopia, Mussolini accepted aid from any quarter that 
offered. Finally Ethiopia was conquered and Great Britain 
led Europe in bowing to the accomplished fact. Unfor- 
tunately, although the collective resistance in the form of 
sanctions was ended, reciprocal recriminations had gone too 
far for the rift to be mended at once. The issue of Ethiopia 
had unleashed the whole problem of Anglo-Italian relations 
in the Mediterranean on the road between the United 
Kingdom and the outlying parts of the Empire. Undoubtedly 
too the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs could 
not forget in a hurry the personal discomfiture inflicted 
upon him by Mussolini. Mr. Eden has said that the word 
“ vendetta ” does not exist in the English language. That, 
however, does not free him from the suspicion of having been 
swayed at odd moments by a desire for it. 

Mussolini would have liked nothing better than to return 
to the co-operation of Stresa. That would have served his 
interests best in Austria and on the Danube generally. But 
coldness in London and the strengthening of the Popular 
Front in Paris, as well as the wordy violence in Rome itself, 
spoilt the chances of an immediate reconciliation. The 
connection with Berlin, therefore, could not be cut. In that 
direction, however, a change was on the way. 

March 7 had been the day of Hitler’s triumph. Hitler 
the God. The Fiihrer had made the ears of his people ring 
with his pean of victory. The latter was barren nevertheless. 
For German diplomacy had not the imagination necessary to 
transform the tactical success into a strategic achievement, 
by obtaining from Great Britain and France positive con- 
cessions, for example in the question of colonies. On 
March 7 France had not mobilised. The Anglo-French 
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entente had not moved. Instead Great Britain and France, 
in a peaceful mood, had pursued a cowardly policy to say 
the least. That was the moment for the Germans to press 
their advantage further. Hitler preferred to withdraw with 
his crown of laurels to Berchtesgaden. The moment fled 
and France began to rebuild her army. Great Britain 
started her wonderful effort at rearming. The entente was 
reborn. Europe began to free itself from the paralysis 
caused by the idea of a collective security through Geneva. 
Berlin looked round for an ally to prevent the encirclement 
of Germany. 

Instead of Rome running after Berlin, the opposite 
happened. The great men of the Nazi régime came to 
Italy. Mussolini, for the reasons we have given, did not 
repel these advances. For they placed in his hand a 
card for his game of diplomatic finesse with Paris and 
London. Yet he would not commit himself to anything 
more than a friendly consultation from case to case. 
Hitler pressed for a military alliance. That Mussolini would | 

f 


not look at, because the aim of his policy was a real agreement 
with the Powers of the Anglo-French entente. 
Unfortunately again the civil war in Spain drew out. 
The Blum Government at heart was on the side of the 
Republicans, ruled by Moscow. Mussolini suspected it of a 
desire to see Catalonia detached from Spain and, together | 
with the Balearic islands, come under French influence. 
The policy of non-intervention, instead of a straightforward 
neutrality, was adopted by the nations of Europe on the 
initiative of France and with the backing of Great Britain. 
That did not prevent other Powers from intervening. Soon 
the Spanish struggle became a tug-of-war between the parti- 
sans of the Reds on one hand, and those of the Nationalists 
on the other. The Germans took advantage of the Spanish # 
affair to make Mussolini conscious of the need of their support. — 
Again their pressure increased in Rome for a permanent™* 
alliance. Again Mussolini refused to accept that. He had 
no intention of making the Spanish issue the pretext for a 
show-down with Great Britain. Then came Guadalajara. 
The Italian volunteers were punished for their foolhardiness. 
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A sad occurrence, but nothing tragic after all. The British 
press committed the psychological error of comparing the 
event with Caporetto. To mention that disaster of the 
World War to the Italians is like provoking a bull in the 
ring with a red cloth. Until then they had looked upon the 
Spanish affair as an adventure. Now it became a national 
enterprise. Mussolini nailed his flag to the mast. 

The visits of Nazi notabilities to Rome came again in an 
endless stream. Germany wished to tie Mussolini by the 
military treaty, which until then he had so obstinately 
avoided. Alternatively German diplomacy menaced to accept 
a rapprochement with London, leaving Rome in the lurch. 
The clumsy tactics of German politicians and diplomats 
deceive few people. They certainly have not misled the Duce. 
The Rome Berlin axis has its uses in his eyes. In the 
diplomatic game, as in any other, you have to concede tricks 
to your opponent. But Mussolini refuses to become the slave 
of Germany. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has not been hurt personally in 
the stupid quarrel with Italy over Ethiopia. He did not 
then commit any mistake to expose him to a personal defeat 
as was the case of Anthony Eden. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
to-day is free to press on with the unavoidably necessary 
policy of forgetting the past and making friends with Italy 
again. If the policy of direct contact with Mussolini through 
his Ambassador in London, Count Grandi, is continued, the 
outcome will be favourable for Anglo-Italian relations and 
for the peace of Europe. The final decision will depend on 
the attitude which Great Britain and France adopt towards 
Mussolini. For the thing the Duce desires most is a good 
agreement with the Anglo-French entente. 

AUGUR. 


OTTAWA, WORLD TRADE AND BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE 


“Ir doesn’t much matter who ruins you,” I heard a Liberal 
politician say recently to a Bedfordshire farmer, “‘ provided 
you are ruined. It would be just as unpleasant to be ruined 
by Dominion imports as by those foreign imports of which 
the Conservatives are always talking.” 

The farmer to whom he was speaking was, unknown to 
him, a sensible fellow and saw a little further into the problems 
of Imperial trade. ‘“‘ I read, a day or two ago,” he answered, 
“about the Prime Minister of Canada telling some German 
journalists that while ‘we like to manage our own affairs, 
if there is any threat to Great Britain we shall be at her side.’ ” 
“ Surely,” he added, “‘ we can more easily come to arrange- 
ments to share our home market with people who talk like that 
than we can with foreigners, and, if we can’t, God help the 
nations of the Empire in the years that lie ahead.” 

This conversation set me thinking. There are many 
critics of the Imperial policy to which the National Govern- 
ment is committed who wish to smash the Ottawa agreements 
at the earliest possible moment. They are so anxious to 
make a Commercial Treaty with the United States that they 
would sweep away those Imperial Preferences which we have 
enjoyed for thirty years and more, but have only recently 
conceded to our Dominions in return. In order to achieve 
this end they will not hesitate to try and capitalise the 
distress which still prevails in many parts of rural Britain. 
They have already mobilised a host of curiously assorted 
people who now subscribe to the view that the Ottawa 
Agreements are prejudicial to International trade. If they 
can convince the farmers and farm workers that these same 
agreements and any others pending will work to their personal 
disadvantage (and they may find some of them less shrewd 
than my Bedfordshire friend), then they will have won more 
useful recruits for their policy of breaking up the only effective 
League of Nations in the world, the British Empire, in the 
name of the trading Brotherhood of man. 
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Two sets of figures have recently been published which 
these internationalists will delight to misuse. The first, 
the Fourth of June Agricultural Returns, show a decline in 
many branches of agricultural production and a sharp drop 
in the number of labourers on the land. The second, the 
import figures for the first seven months of the year, show 
an increase in the percentage of imports into our market 
enjoyed by the Dominion agriculturalists. There will not be 
wanting those who will draw the erroneous conclusion that 
these Dominion imports account for the slump in home 
production. There is about as much truth in this argument 
as there is in the oft-repeated story that the Ottawa Agree- 
ments are hampering world trade. 

It may be as well at this stage to deal with this myth. 

Of course, there has been an expansion of trade between 
the Mother Country and the Dominions since the Ottawa 
Agreements were signed. This was their main purpose, 
justified on every ground of Imperial security. Between 1932 
and 1936 our imports from the Ottawa countries increased by 
£73,000,000, from £177,000,000 to £250,000,000, while our 
exports to them increased by £46,800,000, from £100,800,000 
to £147,600,000. Yet, even more significant has been the 
increase of trade between the Dominions and foreign countries 
and the United Kingdom and foreign countries over the same 
period. Imperialists have always contended that the improve- 
ment in the condition of the Empire through wide preferences 
would lead to improvement in trade as a whole. This, in fact, 
is what has happened. Between 1932 and 1935 imports into 
the Dominions from foreign countries increased from 
£167,700,000 to £209,100,000, 7.e., by over £41,000,000. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1936 the United Kingdom increased its 
purchases of foreign goods by over £64,800,000. 

If I leave off this recital at this stage I shall be accused 
by Free Traders of only telling one-half of the story. So I 
will add that, despite this immense increase in purchases by 
the Empire of foreign goods in the last few years, foreign 
countries between 1932 and 1935 have only increased their 
purchases by £23,600,000 from the Dominions and by 
£24,300,000 from the United Kingdom between 1932 and 
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1936. This is a relatively poor return, showing that the 
increase in the imports by the Empire from foreign countries 
has only brought about one-third as much increase in the 
exports of the Empire to them. 

As for the United States of America, with complete free 
trade within her own vast territory and with a population 
two and a half times as large, she has sold to the United 
Kingdom in the last five years £363,000,000 more than she 
has bought in return. If concessions are to be made in order 
to secure an Anglo-American treaty, there is little doubt 
which side should make them. 

I may add that of all the merchandise imported into the 
United Kingdom last year, 93 per cent. of the imports from 
the British countries and only 52 per cent. of the imports 
from foreign countries were carried in British vessels. No 
one can have heard or read the speeches of Lord Lloyd, 
Lord Cork and others in the House of Lords on November 11 
last year, on the shipping industry, without distress and 
anxiety. It is not the least of the reasons for the Ottawa 
Agreements and more similar understandings that, roughly 
speaking, ton for ton, and ignoring the distance hauled, 
goods imported from the Empire supply British shipping 
with 80 per cent. more employment than goods imported 
from foreign countries. 

So much for the charge that these Agreements are hostile 
to world trade. 

In the light of these trading figures we need not take 
too seriously Lord Samuel’s recent statement that “ history 
will regard one of the main causes of the failure of the nations 
in recent years to reach agreement and the continuance of 
the severe international strain to have been the Ottawa 
policy.” Nor, after analysing the by-election vote of this 
political remnant, need we be alarmed at the resolution 
passed at the last Liberal Conference, “‘ that a Liberal Govern- 
ment would abolish protection whatever other nations might 
choose to do.” 

Nonetheless, these Free Trade Liberals can do a good deal 
of mischief if, as seems likely, they now turn their attention 
to home agriculture and endeavour to attach the blame for 
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any continued depression to the Dominion exporters. Need- 
less to say, the facts and the conclusions of these critics are 
equally wrong even in this more restricted sphere. Analyses 
of the import figures of agricultural products for the first 
seven months of this year reveal some interesting facts. 
It is instructive to compare them with the figures for the 
first seven months of 1932. 

In grain and flour, the Empire share of the total imports 
into the United Kingdom which was 49 per cent. in 1932, 
is now 52 per cent. It may be contended that imports alto- 
gether are too high, but certainly not that the Dominion 
percentage is unreasonable. Critics may point to the fact 
that the Empire sent us in 1932 £16,000,000 in value under 
this heading and £26,000,000 in 1937 of the total imports 
which have themselves risen in value from £33,000,000 to | 
£50,000,000. The rise is, however, due to a rise in prices, 
for the volume has remained about the same. Indeed, in 
wheat imports, we have paid £10,000,000 more this year for 
a smaller quantity than in 1932. In the case of fresh fruit 
and vegetables, the Empire percentage of total imports has 
risen from 33 per cent. to 52 per cent., but as there has been 
a decline in the total imports, the home producer is not 
penalised. In dairy produce the Empire share of imports 
has remained the same, about 50 per cent. There has been 
no increase in the value of total imports and a small decline 
in the value of Empire imports. 

As for feeding stuffs for animals which played so big a 
part in the agricultural depression of last year, the Empire 
share is now 40 per cent. of the total imports as compared 
with 38 per cent. in 1932. Only in meat has there been 
a big rise in the Empire’s share. Whereas in 1932 the Empire 
sent 24 per cent. of our imports, it now sends 41 per cent. 
In 1932 the total imports were £47,000,000. This year they 
are £49,000,000, but the Empire share has risen from 
£11,000,000 to £20,000,000. There is nothing unreasonable 
in this and many of us hope that its share in our meat trade 
will increase still further. It is vital to parts of the Empire, 
notably New Zealand, and there is room for still further 
imports if we curtail the share of other exporting nations. 
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There has been a rise in the volume of mutton and lamb 
imported from the Empire of 1,000,000 cwts., but as this has 
been quite a good trade this year, criticism on this ground is 
not likely to do much harm. The rise in the value of meat 
imports in general is due to a rise in the price of bacon and 
not to an increase of total imports; but, as Canada has a 
much bigger share of total imports into the United Kingdom 
than usual, perhaps a further word on this may be 
advisable. 

Canadian shipment of bacon to the United Kingdom has 
gone up in value from £400,000 in 1932 to £3,400,000 in 1937. 
This means a rise in volume from 137,000 cwts. to 880,000 
cewts. This would be a very serious thing for the home pro- 
ducer if it meant a rise in total bacon imports. Actually, 
however, the total imports have fallen from 6,695,000 cwts. 
to 4,064,000 cwts. Nor has there been any dumping, for 
the world price has gone up, and with it the Canadian price 
by about 30 per cent. Canada, by the Agreement of 1932, 
could send us 2,500,000 cwt. of bacon a year free of duty and 
regulation. However, by an Agreement of February this 
year there can be restriction of Canadian bacon imports 
if, advancing towards the limit, “‘ they endanger the effective 
working of a system of supply regulation.”” There can be no 
tariff on Canadian bacon until August, 1940. This agreement 
brings once more to the forefront the question of preserving 
free entry for Dominion produce. Many stout champions 
of Imperial unity do not favour this, believing it to be econ- 
omically unsound and inimical to friendly relations between 
the farmers of the United Kingdom and the Dominions. 
They would prefer, and personally I share their view, a 
generous scale of preferential duties on Dominion products. 

The figures that I have given will, I hope, dispel the 
illusion that the interests of home and Dominion agriculture 
are contradictory. Just as in the industrial sphere the efforts 
of Imperial statesmen should be directed to trying to divert 
into channels complementary to the United Kingdom and 
not competitive the manufacturing enterprise of the 
Dominions, so in the field of agriculture should we regard 
the Empire as one unit and endeavour to develop to the 
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utmost the possibilities of every corner of it in the spirit of 
partners in a common enterprise. 

In this task, the first purpose of the home Government 
must be of course to improve the position of the home pro- 
ducer. The new Minister has many difficulties ahead. The 
trade treaties with foreign countries need careful review. 
In particular, the working of the most favoured nation clause 
which admits to the full benefit of our market agricultural 
produce of countries with which we may not have made 
advantageous agreements, demands consideration. The ques- 
tion of agricultural credit must be faced. 

The June 4th returns of home agricultural production 
make depressing reading ; but Mr. Morrison will have much 
support if as all his friends believe he takes the lessons of 
these returns to heart. The arable acreage has declined by over 
100,000 acres since last year. Despite this, wheat and barley 
have increased, though the heavy fall in the wheat acreage in 
the figures published last year must not be forgotten. Through 
bad market prospects last autumn and through heavy winter 
rains there has been a decline of 198,000 acres in oats alone, 
the same area exactly as the increased area bare fallowed 
this year. Through good prices there are 500,000 more sheep 
and a welcome increase in ewes kept for breeding. There 
has been an increase of 4 per cent. in cattle under one year 
old and the demand for well bred store cattle has exceeded 
the supply. The smooth passage of the Livestock Bill in its 
later stages and the determination of all interests to make its 
provisions a success encourage the hope that better times lie 
ahead for this vital trade. | 

Pigs, milk, poultry, eggs, however, show further decline. 
There are 171,000 fewer pigs than a year ago. There are 
nearly 4,500,000 fewer fowls under six months old—a decline 
of over 13 per cent. ; there are 12,000 fewer cows and heifers 


in milk and 11,000 fewer cows in calf but not in milk. The 


Pigs Marketing Scheme has met with shipwreck and only 14 
per cent. of producers voted in the only two contested elec- 
tions for the Pig Board this year. Small men in the egg 
business are in a grievous state and drastic changes are 
necessary in the milk scheme. Mr. Morrison, by his recent 
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statement, has shown himself fully alive to the need for swift 
action in the milk and pig industries. 

There has been a further decrease of 9,500 in the total of 
agricultural workers to add to the decrease of 32,600 in the 
previous year. 

Perhaps the most urgent problem of the Minister is to 
devise means to keep men on the land. For this it is not only 
necessary to improve the prospects, though this is vital, 
but to keep an eye on some of the school teachers and the 
urban bias of many of the new Central Schools. ‘“ How many 
of your boys,” a friend of mine asked the headmaster of a 
large country school in his constituency recently, “‘ are going 
on the land?” “I hope,” replied this individual, “ that 
I have a better sense of my responsibility than to encourage 
my boys to take up such a humble occupation.” 

This attitude can be contrasted with the large new school 
at Stewartby in Bedfordshire where, through the wisdom of a 
great industrialist and the enthusiasm of a wise teacher, the 
dignity of life on the land is being taught in a county where 
problems of rural labour have recently become intensified. 
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KENYA 


THE mention of the word “ Kenya” always seems to arouse 
controversy, usually based on ignorance and prejudice. To 
the Labour Party it seems impossible that anything good can 
ever emanate from the white inhabitants of Kenya, whether 
official or unofficial. Others, again, try to prove that it can 
never be a ‘“‘ White man’s country,” where white children 
can grow up and be worthy citizens of the Empire. Of 
course, much more time is required to prove whether this 
latter point of view is correct or not; but so far the children 
born and bred in Kenya, many of whom have now 
reached manhood, have proved themselves very fine physical 
specimens of our race; and there is no reason to justify 
the argument that this should not continue with future 
generations. 

The critics of Kenya have got to accept the fact that 
white settlement is firmly established there and can never be 
uprooted, whatever their wishes may be in this regard. 
During the last six years Kenya has passed through a time of 
unparalleled financial difficulty and stress. As a very young 
country she naturally felt the full blast of the world-wide 
economic depression, accentuated in her case by the affliction 
locally of drought and locusts. Being entirely dependent 
on agricultural products for her revenue, like all other agricul- 
tural countries she felt the slump in an accentuated degree. 
The remarkable feature, however, is the wonderful resilience 
with which she has quickly started to recover from this 
economic catastrophe. 

In 1934 the value of her domestic exports fell to under the 
£2,000,000 mark, the lowest for a great number of years. 
In 1936 the value of her exports was more than double that 
of 1934. When it is realised that owing to the limitations of 
budgetary finance little could be done to subsidise the agri- 
cultural producer, unlike most other countries, it is all the 
more remarkable that the handful of European producers 
have been able to keep their heads above water and im- 
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mediately to profit from the improved price-level and better 
weather conditions. 

Owing to the slump drastic economies had to be enforced 
in public expenditure; but as a further example of the 
economic recovery of Kenya, in 1936 revenue exceeded 
expenditure by about £150,000. 1937 promises to be a 
better year still, whilst the financial position of the Kenya- 
Uganda Railway is one which would be envied by any other 
railway in the world. They have built up their reserves as 
high as is considered necessary for prudent finance, and 
in spite of having reduced the rates very largely during the 
last two years, the railway will again show very large profits 
as the result of the present year’s working. 

It must be further remembered that Kenya has been 
handicapped by having to continue paying 6 per cent. and 
5 per cent. on some of her loans, which unfortunately contain 
no provision for redemption during these years when money 
has been so cheap. 

She employs a very large body of Civil Servants at 
generous rates of pay ; and all this expense has to be carried 
by the efforts of 18,000 Europeans, including officials, and 
about 3,000,000 natives, who are only now slowly emerging 
from their pristine state of savagery. The annual Budget of 
the Colony amounts, in gross figures, to well over £3,000,000 
a year on both expenditure and revenue. 

Coffee still remains the most important industry in the 
country. Tea, however, of recent years, has been greatly 
developed and proved most successful. Unfortunately, owing 
to the Empire Quota restrictions, further development of tea 
in Kenya must be restricted in the immediate future. 
Sisal is now selling at profitable prices, after many years of 
calamitously low rates. Maize can now be grown at a profit ; 
but perhaps the largest development of all has been in 
the dairying industry, the amount of butter exported having 
risen from 792 cwts. in 1926 to 24,987 cwts. in 1936! 

Cotton production has been greatly increased amongst 
natives living near Lake Victoria and on the coast; but the 
areas suitable for this crop are somewhat limited. Amongst 
the new industries one of the most successful is the pro- 
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duction of pyrethrum. Up till a few years ago the Japanese 
had practically the monopoly of this product in the world ; 
but, owing to the higher toxic value of the pyrethrum grown in 
Kenya at the upper altitudes, we now get a considerable 
premium for this commodity in comparison with the Japanese. 
Another industry which many believe may develop to a 
considerable extent is the growing of passion fruit, the juice 
of which is in great demand at the present time. It must be 
remembered that Kenya is a very young country, and that we 
are still in the experimental stage of proving the various 
crops which can be successfully and economically grown. 

For many years past the policy adopted has been what is 
known as the Dual Policy, i.e., the development by Europeans 
and natives side by side. This policy has proved justified, 
and what is required now is a better controlled agricultural 
policy for the native people, especially so as to conserve the 
fertility of their soil ; and a large increase of European settlers 
to develop the Highlands to their utmost capacity. 

The earlier settlers had to bear the brunt of making 
experiments, and of proving, at considerable loss and expense 
to themselves, what can and what cannot be grown eco- 
nomically. Any new settler now coming to the country can, 
if he is sensible, profit by the mistakes made and the experience 
gained by these earlier farmers; and I say unhesitatingly 
that a young man with energy, who means to work and not 
only play, can go out to Kenya to-day with every prospect of 
making a small income and having a delightful life in the 
open air in perhaps the best climate in the world, and amongst 
congenial neighbours. He must be prepared really to get 
down to it, and work hard ; but at the same time he can have 
plenty of amusement, in the form of sport of various kinds, 
such as shooting and fishing ; also polo, golf and other games. 
All this can be done at a far lower cost than is possible in 
Great Britain. We do want reinforcements to the British 
population out there ; and for any young men who have a 
spirit of adventure and the love of taking a hand in the 
development of our Empire, I believe there is no more attrac- 
tive and fascinating country in the whole of that Empire. 
The need for increased settlement is more essential to-day than 
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ever before, in view of the fact that Italy has now started on 
a definite policy of large white settlements in Abyssinia ; 
in fact, the result of their war there has in many ways altered 
the importance of Kenya to the British Empire. The position 
is somewhat changed, both in the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, and Great Britain has therefore to be prepared, 
in case of trouble—which one trusts will not eventuate— 
with an alternative route to our Far Eastern possessions. 

We have a fortified base at Simonstown, but surely it 
would be wise to have another somewhere on the East Coast 
of Africa, situated so as to be easily available if assistance 
were required in India or further East ? The obvious place 
which can fulfil these conditions is Mombasa, having 
a wonderful harbour at Kilindini, where any number of ships 
can anchor. When one thinks how suitable the Highlands of 
Kenya are for white troops to live in, one can realise how 
important this Colony is to the strategic interests of our 
Empire. Continuing to think along these lines, one begins 
to wonder how anyone with the interests of our Empire at 
heart, and who studies the geography of the world, can 
entertain for one moment the idea of handing back Tan- 
ganyika to Germany. To begin with, such an action would 
in no way solve the European situation. What it would do, 
would be voluntarily to hand over to a potential enemy 
country, military, naval and air bases cutting right through 
our own lines of communications between our various British 
territories in Africa. Think what an uproar there would be 
if it were proposed to hand over Southern Ireland to Germany, 
and so imperil Great Britain’s own communications! If 
looked at from the point of view of British Africa, handing 
over Tanganyika would be just as criminal. 

During the last year or so considerable strides have been 
made towards achieving a closer liaison between the various 
British territories throughout Africa ; and there is no question 
that this movement must be to the benefit of all concerned. 
Many of us would like to see the day come when all the British 
territories from the Limpopo to the Nile became one British 
East and Central African dominion, working in friendly 
co-operation with the Union of South Africa. I am afraid 
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that much opposition to such a scheme will still be forth- 
coming, based a good deal on fears with regard to Native 
Policy. Personally, I do not consider such fears are really 
justifiable. It is quite true that the policies in the more 
northern territories towards natives are more liberal than those 
further south ; but I believe in British territories to-day the 
underlying principle is to give fair play to the native inhabi- 
tants and to encourage them to develop on their own lines 
with a greater measure of responsibility for their own affairs. 
At the same time, I think nearly everyone who lives in close 
contact with the African natives agrees that the policy must 
be based on differentiation rather than assimilation ; the only 
logical result of the latter line of policy being inter-marriage 
between black and white, which I believe everyone would 
deplore. . 

What many of us would like to know is whether the 
Imperial Government has any definite policy for the develop- 
ment of these British-African territories, or do they mean 
just to let things drift along and work out haphazard ? 
Does the Imperial Government believe in its own race or 
not ? If it does, does it mean to take any active steps to 
strengthen the body of its own nationals in these young 
growing countries? Does it mean to help on the political 
development of these countries, so as more closely to enlist 
the co-operation of the unofficial community in the govern- 
ment of the country ? Is it prepared to stand up for its own 
people and to do what it believes is right and wise, or is it 
always going to be frightened of criticism from India or 
from the ignorant and prejudiced members of the Socialist 
Party? So often it seems to one living out in the 
Colonies that the greatest crime one can commit is to be a 
white man of British nationality. It is a curious trait of 
our own race that so many seem to think that their fellow- 
countrymen must always be in the wrong, and that people 
of any other nationality, colour or religion must inevitably 
be right. I believe this emanates from a sense of wishing 
to be fair to the under-dog; but it does have the effect of 
discouraging (and at times enraging) British people, who, 
in fact, are doing their very best to spread British principles 
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of justice and fair play through the various parts of our 
Empire. 

For instance, why is it considered so right that hundreds 
of thousands of foreign Jews should be encouraged to dis- 
possess Arabs of their land in Palestine, whilst it is considered 
entirely wrong for British settlers to develop parts of Africa, 
which before their arrival were lying derelict and undeveloped 
by the African natives ? 

Finally, may I stress the fact that Kenya and the other 
British territories in East Africa are indeed worthy of the 
greatest sympathy and assistance towards their development, 
and that there is a very real need for a large influx of new 
settlers to reinforce those who are already doing their best 
to forward the progress of those Colonies in the best traditions 
of our race. 


Francis Scort. 
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GENERAL HERTZOG’S IMPATIENCE 


THE remarkable statement made by General Hertzog, Prime 
Minister of South Africa, in regard to the transfer to the 
Union of the British Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land and Swaziland—when he threatened that unless the 
British Government expedited matters the Union Govern- 
ment, by means of addresses from both Houses of Parliament, 
would petition His Majesty the King to transfer the Pro- 
tectorates—had all the indications of being the outburst 
of a man who, having fought incessantly all his life to attain 
his objective and having apparently overcome the most 
difficult obstacles, is frustrated as he is within sight of his 
goal by the sudden development of what he thought was a 
molehill into a mountain of considerable size. 

There was impatience and more than a modicum of despair 
in every line of the statement made by General Hertzog at 
Bloemfontein. Sifting it carefully, one got the impression 
that General Hertzog realized his time was short and his 
strength waning; that he was desperate and would go to 
any length to bring the Protectorates under the control and 
administration of the Union. 

The question might reasonably be asked “ Why?” 
The most cursory study of General Hertzog’s career will 
reveal that he is not a negrophil. The sponsor of the policy 
of segregation, General Hertzog all his life has held the view 
that in South Africa the white race should be dominant and 
the black races inferior. To the Prime Minister Natives are 
merely a source of cheap labour for the European farmer 
and for European controlled industry. He denies them 
equality or even the hope of achieving equality in the political, 
social or economic spheres. To this policy of complete 
segregation and permanent inferiority he has recently given 
legislative effect by the passage of the Representation of 
Natives Act, the Natives Trust and Land Act and the Native 
Laws Amendment Act. 

In one of the three statements made after his talks with 
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Mr. Malcolm MacDonald in London in regard to the transfer 
of the Protectorates, General Hertzog said that opposition to 
the transfer in England was due to the “ wild stories ” which 
had been circulated and to a misconception of the true con- 
ditions prevailing in the Protectorates. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what were the “ wild stories ”’ and whether 
they were “ wild” or not, because the Prime Minister has 
not specified the nature or the authorship of the tales to which 
he referred, but he was very wide of the mark in attributing 
English opposition to the transfer to a misconception of the 
conditions prevailing in the Native Protectorates. Nor is the 
opposition which also exists in South Africa due to or caused 
by any such misconception. All opposition to the transfer 
of these Protectorates to the Union is solely due to the Native 
policy followed by the Union Government, and the passage 
of General Hertzog’s trilogy of Native Acts during the last 
two years has considerably stiffened this opposition, not alone 
by the Native inhabitants of the Protectorates but by a 
very large section of the more serious-minded white population 
in South Africa. 

It might have been thought in England and in the rest of 
this Empire that the demand for the transference of the 
Protectorates made by General Hertzog had its root in a 
national desire in South Africa to incorporate these Territories 
within the boundary of the Union; but there is no such 
demand. The people of South Africa are not anxious to 
have these territories transferred to the Union and there 
has been no public request to General Hertzog to effect the 
transfer. Asa matter of fact, whenever the question has been 
brought prominently before the public, as at the present time, 
the general trend of public opinion has been and is against 
the transfer being effected. This was clearly shown by one 
of the Government’s foremost newspapers on the Rand on 
July 11, when the Sunday Times in an article on the question 
said, “‘the people of South Africa as a whole have shown 
no clear disposition to hasten the transfer, and, if the truth 
is told, the attitude of the average citizen is that the longer 
the assumption of this new economic burden is deferred the 
better it will be for this country.” 
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In the territories concerned Native opinion has always 
been strongly opposed to administration by the Union 
Government, and since the passage of the Natives Trust 
and Land Act and the Native Laws Amendment Act par- 
ticularly this opposition has been intensified. There can 
be no two opinions on the views of the people mostly con- 
cerned. The Native inhabitants of the Protectorates do not 
want their countries transferred to the Union; and no one 
has ever suggested that the British taxpayer and the British 
Government are actuated by a desire to rid- themselves 
of the burden of the Protectorates. It would seem, there- 
fore, that General Hertzog alone is anxious to have the trans- 
fer effected; and not only anxious but impatient, with a 
fierce impatience that has driven him to the unexpected 
extreme of threatening the British Government and the 
King. Why is this ? 

If the Protectorates are eventually handed over to the 
Union Government, the people of Great Britain will be 
condemning hundreds of thousands of Natives to a condition 
of life bordering on slavery. The Union’s Native policy 
is harsh and repressive and the Acts of Parliament which give 
effect to that policy place its administration beyond the 
control of any Court of Law. The Representation of Natives 
Act deprived the Cape Native of his vote and set up a per- 
manent barrier, which will prevent all Natives in South Africa 
becoming full citizens and enjoying the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. 

The Native Laws Amendment Act restricts the number of 
Natives to be allowed in the towns to the labour requirements 
of the population and of industry. All surplus Natives, 
men, women and children, are to be turned out of their homes 
and sent into a “ released area,” and provision is made for 
forcible eviction if necessary. The local authorities, who own 
the “locations” in which the Natives live, are given 
power to recover rent and “ other charges’ from the white 
employer, who can deduct such fees from the Native’s 
wages. 

The Natives Land and Trust Act creates the released areas 
into which all the redundant Natives in the country are to 
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be placed along with the surplus in the existing Native 
Territories. This Act also makes provision for the abolition 
of the Native peasant class, which from time immemorial 
has occupied and farmed land in South Africa. By demanding 
payment from the European farmer of a tax for each squatter 
and by limiting the number of Natives allowed on any farm, 
the Government will denude eighty per cent. of the agricultural 
land in South Africa of its Native population. All these 
people are to be forced into the released areas, which in extent 
are now only just more than half of the Transkeian Territories 
and are very much too small to accommodate the hundreds 
of thousands of Natives who will be forced into them. All 
action taken under these two repressive measures is beyond 
the power of any Court of Law to control. 

With their freedom of movement prohibited, with their | 
choice of a livelihood legally restricted, with no possibility of | 
existing in overcrowded reserves, the Native, compelled thereto | 
by hunger and starvation, will be forced to go to European- 
owned farms and European-controlled industries, there to 
work as a labourer for a miserably low wage. 

The policy of the Union Government in this respect is 
very clearly outlined by General Smuts, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, who, in a speech at Boshof on May 31, 1937, referring 
to the outcry from the farming community that the provision 
of more land for the Natives would deprive them of farm labour 
and answering the complaint that large numbers of Natives 
were flocking to the locations in the urban areas, said :— 

“This stream will be diverted to the reserves whence, owing to the 
nature and conditions under which they will be permitted to hire land, 
heads of families and young Natives will have to go to work for European 
farmers, leaving their families in the reserves.” 

Mr. Pirow, the Minister of Defence, was even more out- 
spoken on this particular point, and in a speech at Parys, as 
reported in the Cape Argus on May 25, 1937, said :— 

““ What they omitted to say is that this land for the Natives is the 
first and final instalment, that the land will be hired to the Natives on 
terms and conditions that no white man would accept and that assist- 
ance for the acquisition of land by Europeans is a non-stop procedure.” 
General Smuts, apparently, finds nothing incompatible 

in this provision of forced cheap labour with his Christian 
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doctrines, for in the same speech, as reported in the Cape 
Times, he is quoted as saying that he could see a solution of 
the Native question generally “only along the line of our 
Christian traditions of justice, honour and goodwill,” while 
he also had the temerity to say that it would be a black day 
for European South Africa if it failed to meet its obligations 
to its Native wards. 

Within the last two years European South Africa, as 
exemplified by the Union Government, has robbed the 
Natives of the Cape Province of their rights of citizenship ; 
has branded the Native as permanently inferior and has taken 
from him all hope or possibility of social and economic 
advancement ; has passed laws which discriminate against 
the Native purely on the ground of his colour, and scores of 
new criminal offences have been added to the many formerly 
in existence, which are criminal offences when committed 
by a Native but not criminal offences when committed by a 
white man. 

It is to this Elysium that the British Government has been 
invited to transfer the Native inhabitants of the Protectorates. 
No wonder that the Natives in the British Territories, who 
to-day have a right to live their own lives as peasant farmers 
and who are encouraged and assisted to take a share in the 
government of their country, are not anxious to be placed 
at the mercy of the Union Government. In addition to their 
distaste for the discriminatory laws of the Union and their 
dislike of the disadvantages attached to the Union’s Native 
policy, the inhabitants of the Territories fear—and there is 
excellent reason for them to fear—that if the administration 
of the British Protectorates is transferred to the Union, the 
richer and more fertile portions of their countries will be used 
by the Union Government for the settlement of South Africa’s 
large surplus “ poor white ”’ population, while a portion of the 
remainder of their Territories will be used by the Government 
to accommodate the Natives of the Union who, not being re- 
quired by the white industrialists or farmers, will be evicted 
from the towns and rural areas by the operation of the Native 
Laws Amendment Act. 

It must be admitted that the Native Protectorates in 
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themselves are not an economic prize for which the Union 
would go to extreme lengths to obtain. The people of the 
Protectorates are opposed to transfer and the people of South 
Africa have made no public demand for the incorporation 
of these Protectorates. Certainly their acquisition would 
provide an outlet for disposing of large numbers of surplus 
Natives in South Africa and might be a means of reducing 
the poor white problem; but there still seems to be no 
justification in these facts for the impatience of General 
Hertzog to effect the transfer of the Territories, and there- 
fore the question asked at the beginning of this article is 
still unanswered. 

The answer can be found only by a close and exhaustive 
study of General Hertzog’s life story and by those who realize 
that for thirty-five years he has been driven by the one 
single ambition, to deliver South Africa and the Afrikaner 
people “ out of the bondage of Britain’ and to make the 
country an Afrikaans republic. This has stood out clearly 
as General Hertzog’s one aim in life, and for the greater portion 
of the time he made no attempt to conceal from the world 
that that was his ambition. Latterly, he has adopted very 
subtle tactics and he achieved his master stroke by the forma- 
tion of the Fusion Party into which General Smuts, who last 
session admitted that he was at one with General Hertzog 
on the constitutional issues, led a large number of the English- 
speaking people of the country. A South African republic 
with three British-controlled territories on its borders would 
be an impossibility. 

General Hertzog is 71 years of age. Before he dies he 
wants to see a Republican South Africa, hence his burning 
desire to bring in the three British Protectorates, which 
would give him control of the whole of Southern Africa from 
coast to coast. 


VERNON; A. BARBER. 
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THE SECOND REPORT OF 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD* 


How many people realise that there is, in this report, the 
unfolding of a great drama? ft An overture by Wagner is 
indicated! But an Introit sung by the deacon in the Russian 
Church in Buckingham Palace Road would be even more 
apt. 

Excepting its predecessor, the First Report, we have 
had nothing like it since Chadwick’s Poor Law Reports a 
hundred years ago. In the ten intervening decades we have, 
of course, had reports innumerable, some outspoken, most 
not so; reports by Inspectors and reports by Committees 
and Commissions, official and voluntary. Inspectors like 
Longley and Davy were extremely candid, but they, like 
the Committees and Commissions, only observed and advised. 
Unlike Chadwick, and unlike the officers of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board, they did not have to take action 
in regard to the livelihood of real individuals, hundreds of 
thousands of them, in an extremely vocal democracy 
admirably organised for political agitation and action if 
for nothing else. 

Students of the subject have always held their breath 
when reading Chadwick. He seems so much bolder than 
anyone since. But he had his Commissioners behind him, 
the dauntless Bishop Blomfield, his chairman, not to mention 
Sir George Nicholls, who had navigated a sailing ship through 
twenty monsoons and uncounted cyclones before he touched 
Poor Law questions. And Chadwick had much more than 
that behind him. He had the Duke of Wellington. The 
Duke did not like the “new Poor Law.” He gave it his 
support on his constant principle—the King’s government 
must be carried on. He was told by The Times and many 
other authorities that he would find himself in a tight place. 
He said nothing, but he doubtless said to himself, ‘ True, 
but I have been in some of those before. Will it be as tight 
as when I lost my entire command in the jungle before 
Seringapatam ? When I debouched before Assaye and found 
the vast Mahratta host on the flank of my little army ? Or 
when Hill brought the Light Division across an open plain 

*C.M.D. 5,526. 3s. net. Pp. 202. Presented to Parliament July, 1937. 


¢ For our definitions of Great Drama we are relying upon memory of 
Aristotle’s Poetics. 
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to rescue me and my army at Fuentes D’Onoro ? Will it ?— 
will it be quite as tight as on Mount Saint Jean while we 
were waiting for Bliicher to come up?” 

It makes a very great difference to the Regional Officers 
whom we have to thank for the fine courageous reports under 
review that there is no Duke of Wellington in English public 
life to-day, and it makes their reports much greater drama. 
So soon as you can bring in a deus ex machina to save the 
situation when it seems desperate, the edge is off. The 
drama of this Second Report retains its edge. Our compassion 
is excited by observing these serious and responsible men 
operating a scheme full of contradictions and anomalies, 
fearful of its consequences for their country and for civilisation. 
Our fear is aroused when we think how little the British 
democracy understands, or cares to understand, the issues. 
At the critical moment in the greatest of all dramas, the 
keynote was struck in the words “They know not what 
to do.” 

No reader of The National Review needs reminding that 
in all the urbanised eras of mankind large aggregates of 
unemployed or insufficiently employed townsmen have always 
constituted the major anxiety of the groups engaged in 
The Endless Adventure of governing men. What were the 
Nazis, who have turned Germany upside down, but the 
organised unemployed, dressed in brown shirts ? What else 
could have produced the two phenomenal votes for Franklyn 
Roosevelt. The necessity of crowding Periclean Athens with 
unemployed citizens—although it was according to plan— 
introduced a fatal virus into that healthy social organism. 
City unemployed destroyed that tough and resilient structure, 
the Roman Republic. City unemployed undermined, and 
handed over, first to militarist dictators and then to savages, 
that even more marvellous structure, the constitutional 
(Augustan) Roman Empire. 

All human social problems are simplified by bringing in 
an element of dictatorship, i.e., by the gift by a people, or 
the bulk of a people, to one man or a small united team of 
men, of enough of their confidence to enable him to disregard 
prejudices, obstinacies, petty selfishness, and favourite forms 
of humbug. The Italians, Russians, Germans and Turks 
have done this now. In the past the British did it in con- 
siderable measure for short periods, for Walpole, the two 
Pitts, Gladstone, Disraeli, Kitchener and Lloyd George. 

The Regional Officers of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board take, day by day, the decisions which enable the people 
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of this island to escape the steep destruction which lurks at 
the door of a community living upon imported food and raw 
materials, and hourly at the mercy of vast militant organisa- 
tions within its shores. * We shall come presently to the 
details of the picture they paint for us. Their section of the 
report covers pages 62-133. The first 61 pages are taken up 
with matters which reveal the character of the document 
taken as a whole. 


These first 61 pages assure the British people that they 
are wise and wonderful, and that all their shibboleths are 
working to perfection. Every line is composed in a vein 
of high seriousness. Yet the material for unquenchable 
Homeric laughter is more obvious than it was when Aristo- 
phanes drew “ loud laughter ”’ in the great theatre of Diony- 
sus. f And here again we revert to the unique character 
of this—and the First—Report of the Board. While the 
general sections are in the usual blue-book style, the public 
are told the plain ungarnished truth, and told it direct, by the 
Regional Officers. If there were no other consequence of 
giving this Board a measure of immunity from Parliamentary 
interference, the publication two years running of these 
candid reports would alone go far to justify it. 

Great Drama no doubt requires that peril, and the responsi- 
bility for meeting it should be focussed at one point and upon 
one or a few heads. The peril par excellence of all sovereign 
states to-day is the unemployed, because they are available 
to serve the purposes of all those whose hopes of advancement 
lie in rousing them—from the mildest academic idealist to the 
unappeasable wrecker. The remorseless chain of events— 
what the Greeks called Nemesis—has, with fatal effect, first 
led our legislators to take out from amongst all the complex 
of his life the single fact that a man has been unemployed for 
six (or it may be twelve) months; then, to gather all these 
abstracted incidents out of 650,000 lives—not counting 
dependents—and finally to pile this Pelion upon Ossa of 
responsibility upon the H.Q. staff of the Board, and its six 
A.D.C.s, the Regional Officers. When that little group meet 
of a morning in their flat in Thames House, although there 
is all the cool quiet savoir vivre of the British Civil Service, 
and although the bellowings and bad temper of the Palace 
of Westminster along the way are completely absent, they 


* We are very far from thinking militant Trade Union action, in the 
world as it is, indefensible. We merely suggest that the menace of it 
intensifies the peril of the situation in which our 45 millions live. 

{ 427 B.c, 
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know they are just as much a Committee of Public Safety as 
Robespierre and Danton were in 1793. 

Men entrusted with a nation’s safety-valve must have 
great powers. These will always be determined by its pre- 
vailing temperament. In Paris in 1793 the slogan was 
“When in doubt, kill.” Moscow has perpetuated that until 
to-day. In London it has always been “ When in doubt, 
pay.” Professional comment upon the Board’s administration 
is, ““ They are spending money like water.” But they have 
no power to do anything else! and the British have 
always responded well to largesse, provided it is plentiful 
enough. 

It sounds a simple solution, but it is nothing of the kind. 
It has probably never been tried before. As there is no 
previous experience, no technique has been built up. The 
Board’s staff have to create their own, while neither the Board 
nor Parliament can help them, since both are committed to 
the astounding myth that the assistance of out-of-benefit 
unemployed is simple! Despots have often been lavish, and 
ruled by generous largesse, but behind them was force. Free 
communities, on the other hand, have always thrown the 
individual back upon his own resources—differing only as 
to the stage in the proceedings at which to do so—knowing 
that when he is “up against it” it is wonderful how his 
touchiness, obstinacy, temperamental difficulties and minor 
ailments fade away. The British people of to-day do not 
approve of any such measure, nor is it consistent with the 
mythology about the “unemployed” set forth in the first 
sixty pages of the Report. Still less have the officers the 
slightest hint of force behind them. They may not even verify 
the applicant's statement that he lacks bedding, clothing, furniture, 
utensils, food, without his consent. 

What the officers are doing, and their six Reports bring 
it out very clearly, is, by enormous exertions and considerable 
discretionary assistance in all sorts of unexpected ways, to 
build up a reputation as benevolent autocrats in whom all 
may place implicit confidence. It is a brilliantly imaginative 
conception. It is a pattern deeply beloved by the English. 
It deserves to succeed. It was not intended by Parliament 
or by the Act. It will cost money. 

In the absence of the force majeure of the policeman, 
or of a shortage of comestibles, tobacco or alcohol, people do 
what they want to do, ie., what their nature and notions 
urge them to do or leave alone. It is impossible to find out 
beforehand what this will be. One thing is certain. It will 
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differ from what legislators wish or expect. One of Lord 
Passfield’s famous simplifications was that if more was spent 
upon his artificial divisions of human life—old age, sickness, 
unemployment—less, much less, would be spent under the 
Poor Laws. The opposite has happened. Another was that 
the people hated the Poor Law, which was “ tainted,” and 
were longing for its ‘“ break up” and the substitution of 
his new departments. To-day, in London, a considerable 
number of men are being prosecuted because they desire to 
be assisted as heretofore under the Poor Laws and refuse to 
make application to the Unemployment Assistance Board ! 
So much for the “ ordinary ”’ character of the Board’s clients 
and problems. 


The Regional Officers are concerned with the less compe- 
tent and adaptable, or more handicapped, sections of the 
population, whether the handicap takes the form of poor 
health, a weak intellect, a wife or mother who won’t let you 
out of her sight, or an ingrained grievance against society. 
The competent man is “ taken care of” by Unemployment 
Insurance, for in the twelve months’ benefit his ‘ good 
industrial record” secures him, he either gets back to work 
in his own line or gets into another. * It is true that the 
Board’s 650,000 clients will include a considerable number of 
competent and courageous men who have adventured them- 
selves in new fields and been let down by unforeseen events. 
All are subject to such bad luck, and the bravest most. Still, 
the Six Reports show plainly that to effect the complicated 
psychological readjustment, called getting back to work, will 
never, even in one instance, be the simple process it is generally 
imagined to be. The term “ work ” is a crude and thoroughly 
fallacious abstraction beneath which is camouflaged the most 
difficult and delicate human relationship that exists, except 
marriage. 

Great Drama requires that the issues should be real and 
menacing, that there should be some inkling of impending 
doom that the man or men wrestling with this should not be 
more than human, but should be splendid specimens of 
humanity ; that the riddles should be plain to the onlooker, 
too complicated for the hero or heroes, and the difficulties 
beyond their strength, but that the heroes should put up a 
grand fight subject to the handicaps and within the limita- 
tions present; that, in short, we should be reminded of 
(Edipus, Odysseus, even Prometheus. 


* The official figures show the enormous proportions reached by these 
transfers to other livelihoods since the war. 
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The six Regional Officers in their Six Reports amply 
fill the bill. 

Their marching orders consists of the crude illusions 
preferred to-day. They are these :— 

“We have abstracted what we call ‘ unemployment’ ; 
what we call ‘ work’; what we choose to call ‘ needs.’ You 
are concerned with issues simplified for you, first by the 
Webbs, then by Parliament. Here are 100,000 of these cases. 
Somewhere about 90 or 95,000 will be simple and ‘ ordinary.’ 
That, of course, is fundamental. There would be no sense in 
our Act or our Board if it was not so. All you have to do 
in each of these 90,000 cases is to supply immediate ‘ needs’ ; 
get him ‘ fit’ for work; find ‘work’; and put him into it. 
Sabenza ! Go to it!” 

The “ Prologue in Heaven” where the illusions are 
solemnly handed out as though they were the real task is 
to be found on pages 1-6. ‘“‘ The generality of the Board’s 
applicants are ordinary men and woman. . . . It is important 
that the Board’s outlook should be firmly based upon a 
recognition of this fact (sic). P. 5. If you come across 
“‘ minor deficiencies of health . . . the extent of the problem 
should not be exaggerated . . . the medical (sic) needs of the 
applicant . . . fall outside the competence of the Board ; 
they are properly within the sphere of the health services.” 
O Gallio redivive ! 

What do the much-enduring—“ Odysseus ’—Regional 
Officers really find when they march away to their regions ? 

“It is evident that the position of the applicants long unemployed 
(i.e., all) needs to be considered closely and on an individual basis.” 
P. 65. 

“‘ Each individual case becomes a problem of its own if the Board’s 
full responsibilities are to be adequately discharged.” P. 73. East 
Midlands, South and South-West. 

“‘ Individual consideration must be given to all the circumstances 
of each case; the officer is required to meet human needs and not 
merely make a mathematical calculation.” P. 88. North-East England. 
There are scores of similar entries throughout the Six 

Reports. 

What of “needs”? Are they really ever simple? The 
‘‘ investigator must secure the confidence of the applicant.” 
P. 88. Is that simple ? 

““The North countryman, while awkward and obstructive if he 
feels he is being slighted, usually responds readily to courtesy and fair 
dealing . . . in one area the whole of the staff were invited to a social 
evening by the members of the Unemployed Welfare Centre, and the 


Jarrow Area Officer was invited to a reunion supper following the 
march to London and was received with cheers.” P. 89. 
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A glance at, e.g., Dr. Murdo Mackenzie’s ““ When Tempera- 
ments Clash,” or at the Derbyshire miner’s book, ‘‘ Means 
Test Man,” shows the long-drawn-out patient effort indispen- 
sable to achievements like this. 

Now find “ work” and send him to it! What of these 
experiences ? 

“Young married men with children . . . prefer to settle down 
to a life on the allowance.” P. 64. 

“Younger men with long records of unemployment specially 
interviewed . . . little desire to make efforts to obtain work.” P. 79. 

“Of 1,500 men registered not more than one-half were fit for 
immediate employment . . . at least one-third of the unemployed men 
classified as miners on the Employment Exchange registers are not 
likely to be accepted for employment.” P. 84. ‘ All the Area Officers 
in the mining districts of Durham report that the demand for juvenile 
labour exceeds the supply . . . but that the disinclination of juveniles 
to enter the pits is likely to continue. . . . In the Durham district 
800 single unemployed men between 18 and 30 persistently refused 
to entertain training.” P. 85. 

This officer, too, ends sadly, “‘ The North-East has owed 
much in the past to the reputation of its workpeople, and 
this small doubt about the younger single men ought to be 
removed.” P. 85. 

But to our marching orders: ‘‘ Get him fit. Go to it! 
Sabenza!” Lord Passfield laid it down long ago that the 
working hours of every unemployed man or boy should be 
fully occupied with “‘ training,” and he should be called out 
from the training centre and sent to work as the job was 
found, not by him, but by the officer. What of these 
Mems. ?— 

“Man 32, wife 31, children 7, 4, 23, 14 years: 49 stamps in six 
years: allowance 40s., 44s. when sick...” and the officer ends 
sadly: “‘ No doubt a period at a training centre would be beneficial 
to him if he could be induced to undergo a course.” P. 65. 

“In the Newcastle district, of 54,042 men who were interviewed 
with a view to training, only 6,149 signified willingness.” P. 85. 

“In Manchester less than 1,000 out of 20,000, in Preston 968 
out of 8,940, accepted training.” P. 103. 

“In Brynmawr, out of over 3,000 men seen by a panel of officers, 
only 42, in Newport, out of 4,000 interviews, 250 men applied for 
training.” P. 110. 

“In the two Glasgow districts, after 53,000 interviews, only 4,700 
volunteers were secured . . . Edinburgh district 10 per cent. in one 
area, 2 per cent. in another.” P. 123. 

An even more sinister contradiction of the airy optimism 
of the Prologue in Heaven is also applied to Durham on 
page 83. “If managers cannot obtain local men up to their 
standards they go farther afield and skim the cream of the 
available labour over a wide area.” We even learn that 
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“local opinion would expect the adoption of a firm line in 
flagrant cases, even to the point of refusing an allowance 
altogether where the work is still available.” P. 91. Nothing 
could be further removed, however, than this from the policy 
of the Board, which is thus expressed on p. 31: “In only 
five instances were applicants required, as a condition of 
receiving assistance, to enter a workhouse,” i.e., five in 
two years with from one million to 650,000 cases under 
treatment all the time. ‘“ In West Cumberland .. . isolation 
seems to have the effect of making the men afraid to move 
from their old surroundings. This reluctance to move in 
itself accentuates the difficulty of reabsorbing them into 
industry.” P. 102. 

There is a slogan in South Wales, “‘ Better South Wales 
on the dole than no South Wales at all.”” The Regional Officer 
can hardly take that view. He calls it “suffering from a 
virtual collapse of the economic and social life of the com- 
munity (p. 106) . . . the problem is to keep hope and interest 
alive . . . an impression in other parts of the country that 
the younger men in South Wales are not willing to work or 
to adapt themselves . . . it can only be removed by the 
people of South Wales.” P. 111. 

“In Hanley, in twenty cases the allowance was issued to some 
member of the family other than the applicant, and in eighteen other- 
wise than in cash. In five home conditions improved enough to allow 
restoration of the allowance to the applicant, and in six others the 
applicant found work.” P. 119. “In one Glasgow area there are 
10,000 persons within three-quarters of a square mile relying upon the 
Board’s allowances for means of livelihood . . . difficulty increased 
by unwillingness to undertake a course at the instructional centre.” 
y. Eee. 

“‘ In many cases a solution of the problem (of the allowance exceeding 
wages previously earned) is reached by a special visit to the applicant’s 
home, where the children can be seen and the family’s position and 
difficulties frankly discussed with the applicant and his wife.” P. 125. 

“In the Highlands and Islands most of the 5,000 applicants are 
crofters who have acquired an insurance status by spells of work on 
the roads or in some other form of ‘ public works’ .. . the problem 
of the large household with little tangible means presents difficulties 
which can only be met by a fairly wide use of discretionary powers. 
On the other hand, it is occasionally a matter for surprise to find that 
the apparently inadequate is found to be adequate when the positive 
test of an offer of employment is applied.” P. 127. 


If these few extracts are read carefully; better still, if 
the six Regional Reports are read in full, the reader will rise 
convinced that the unintelligent and disastrous simplifications, 
“employment,” ‘‘ unemployment,” “work,” “fitness for 


work,” and “training,” are plums pulled out of the un- 
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fathomed depths of the mystery called life, and that when the 
British public, featuring Jack Horner, pulls them out, spends 
£50 millions a year in doing so, and says ““ What a good boy 
am I!” it is offering its Gidipus officers 650,000 Riddles of 
the Sphinx. 

We ask in conclusion, How were we landed in the full- 
blown tragic story of which the First Two Annual Reports 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board are the Book of 
Words ? We have not said a word about the anomalies and 
absurdities of the Standstill Act of February, 1935, although 
each of the Six Reports has a section upon them, for the 
simple reason that we are concerned with great drama. The 
Standstill Act was harlequinade pure and simple. 

The greatness of England depends unquestionably upon 
the Englishman’s hatred of having his affairs thought about. 
So long as he met his own and his neighbour’s troubles on the 
spot; as they arose; by the means appropriate to that 
person; in that situation; at that time; “then it was 
well with him.” He left complicated issues to others.* 
When the Franchise Act of 1867 and the Education Act 
of 1870 had been passed he decided that he ought to start 
thinking, but, not unnaturally, he required that thinking 
to be terribly simple. In,the fullness of time arrived Lord 
Passfield (Mr. Sidney Webb) with a passion for simplifying 
and a resolute determination to go no further than “I have 
made it easy for you. Carry it out.”’ The young men and 
maidens of England and their pastors and masters fell with 
one accord for this delicious banquet of simple thought ! 
Even the hall and lecture-rooms of Balliol College, where 
the echoes of T. H. Green and R. L. Nettleship had hardly 
died away, taught Webb simplifications in the decade before 
the war ! 

To anyone objecting that life is complex, human person- 
ality unaccountable, human contacts liable to generate 
friction, Lord Passfield and his disciples (who include the bulk 
of our legislators) retort ‘‘ Break the complex up! Isolate the 
parts and defeat them in detail, like Napoleon at Ligny and 
Quatre Bras. Set up a Ministry for each part. Do not let 
them interfere with one another. Hey presto! Your com- 
plex, your mystery, your delicate contacts and subtle relation- 
ships—all that junk, has disappeared! Now carry on!” 

This is the famous “‘ break up of the Poor Law ” and break 
up of the person, which England has unanimously adopted 
as the gospel of social salvation from 1906 till to-day. Even 


*See Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 
VOL. CIX 5 
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when introducing the Unemployment Bill which was to give 
us these two Reports and, through them, to sweep away 
the whole of this Great Illusion, Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries boasted of the satisfaction they felt in putting into 
operation this false social philosophy. 

Of all the strange incidents in the story none is stranger 
than this: from start to finish Webbism implies force, and 
plenty of it, early and ruthlessly applied. Were evidence 
required, their cordial approval of the O.G.P.U., in their 
recent book on Russia, supplies it. Yet not one of the advo- 
cates of Webbism, whether in Parliament or in ladies’ colleges, 
has ever had the least intention of sanctioning or advocating 
force. What they have been doing is to attempt to put the 
Webb scheme into operation without force. It is an impossi- 
bility, and their courageous officers have turned their backs 
upon it. 

' Nothing which is alive can be effectively handled on the 
simplified, wholesale, mechanical lines which often yield such 
excellent results with inanimate nature. It is true that, 
in the presence of disaster, fire, flood, pestilence, famine or 
war, it is necessary to some extent to disregard individuality. 
People who always think in terms of war—pacifists, for 
example—think of human beings as an army, i.e., on whole- 
sale, simplified lines. They distribute their affairs under 
departments, and purport to deal separately and severally 
with the vital interests of 174 millions of people at a time, 
dissected into their component parts for the purpose, in 
different buildings in Whitehall. We have our perils on this 
island, but they do not amount to a state of war, and the 
Six Regional Officers are coaxing and comforting their clients 
on a strictly peace basis. This situation has been moving to 
its inexorable dénouement throughout the thirty years of the 
Webb dictatorship over the social thought and administrative 
practice of Great Britain; and the spectacle may be seen 
each morning of six thousand devoted Civil Servants stepping 
out blithely trom their homes to go and see about it ! 


J. C. PRINGLE. 
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AUSTRALASIA AND THE CONFERENCE 


THE increasingly important part that is being taken by the 
Australasian Dominions in the business and councils of the 
British Empire was made very apparent at the Imperial 
Conference this year, when more than half of the subjects 
discussed were concerned specially with Antipodean affairs. 
But it does not follow that the Conference decisions have 
been welcomed in Australia and New Zealand, or that they 
have contained epoch-making promise for these countries. 
The general reaction may be summed up in the phrase “ vague 
disappointment.” 

The only decision that has met with general approval at 
the Antipodes, indeed, is that relating to British nationality. 
But Australian delegates had nevertheless to return with the 
knowledge that their proposal for a general British adoption 
of a new nationality of married women law, whereby nation- 
ality of wives would no longer be dependent upon the hus- 
band’s status, had been tacitly shelved. However, there is 
general satisfaction both in Australia and in New Zealand 
that the Conference contrived to settle the British nationality 
question for the time being. These Dominions, having no 
racial minorities within their borders, and taking pride in 
their 98 per cent. British stock, vigorously contested the 
proposal to cut through another Imperial bond, and it is to 
their credit that this proposal was defeated. 

I think Australia was the least disappointed at the failure 
of the Conference to reach an agreement on the essentials 
of foreign policy for the Empire. Mr. Lyons referred at the 
end to his “‘ clearer understanding of the difficulties that had 
confronted Britain in her foreign policy during the past few 
years,” and he thought that the discussions had “‘ brought 
home to all how unwearyingly and unremittingly the United 
Kingdom had striven during the recent difficult years for 
peace.” His proposal for a pact of non-aggression for the 
countries of the Pacific had not met with instantaneous 
success, but Australians were grateful for the sympathy with 
which it had been universally received. The Australian 
delegation definitely returned home with a pleasant taste in 
their mouths so far as the discussions on an Imperial foreign 
policy were concerned, for they had had the satisfaction of 
standing by the Mother Country at a crucial moment in the 
argument. This was realised and has since been realised in 
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Australia itself, where it is felt that, in the words of one news- 
paper, “ Imperial unity suits our purpose if it does not suit 
that of the others.” Another leading journal is still more 
outspoken : “ It is evident that the members of the Imperial 
family are growing up to independent status, but in youthful 
fashion are more inclined to stress their independence than 
realise the responsibilities of adult-hood.” 


New Zealand was most disappointed at the foreign policy 
failure for the simple reason that her delegates went to the 
Conference with greater hopes. The chief delegate, Mr. M. J. 
Savage, first Labour Prime Minister of the Dominion, was an 
ardent internationalist. He looked forward to the formula- 
tion of a policy that would at once make for peace, preserve 
intact a united Imperial front, and strengthen the League 
of Nations. His ardour caused him to clash with other 
delegates, notably Mr. Mackenzie King, and to disagree with 
Mr. Eden about League recognition of Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia. When he returned to New Zealand the other day 
he spoke of the Conference as follows : “‘ We didn’t agree on 
everything—far from it—but our objectives were about the 
same. If Britain is in difficulties to-morrow, I do not think 
there will be much division. I think about the same thing 
will happen as happened last time.’ This was very nicely 
put, but was also a careful public utterance ; and it is necessary 
to study the Press of the Dominion to secure a frank opinion 
on the Conference results. I must, accordingly, quote the 
editorial view of The Christchurch Press, a newspaper which 
represents Conservative interests, and which is noted for its 
sensible comment on foreign affairs. 


This journal finds it clearly apparent “‘ that the Confer- 
ence’s worst failure has been in the sphere in which it could 
have achieved most, that of foreign policy. In the present 
disturbed state of world affairs there could be no greater 
stabilising factor than an agreement on the essentials of foreign 
policy among all the members of the British Commonwealth.” 
The view is then expressed that this failure was primarily 
due to “lack of preparation.”” Dominions Governments did 
not possess the machinery or the advisers to help them make 
up their minds on fundamental issues. ‘In New Zealand, 
for instance, the Department of External Affairs, which is 
supposed to advise the Government on foreign policy, consists 
of only two or three men—and they are not able to give their 
whole time to the task.” It was surely time that the British 
Commonwealth “learnt from the League of Nations, with 
which it professes to have points of similarity, the lesson that 
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organisation and preparation are the key to the success of 
international conferences.’ But the failure of this particular 
Conference to evolve an Imperial foreign policy was not, 
however, an irretrievable failure. “If it forces upon the 
Governments of the Dominions the realisation that their neglect 
of foreign affairs is endangering the unity of the Common- 
wealth and weakening the cause of peace, the situation may 
yet be retrieved.” The views of other authoritative New 
Zealand newspapers are mainly in accord with this. 


Both the Australian and the New Zealand delegations to 
the Conference attached great importance to the development 
of co-operation between the several parts of the Empire. 
More so than the other delegations they looked forward to 
the formulation of a definite Imperial defence policy. There 
has been natural chagrin in both Dominions that the attitude 
of others precluded the possibility of this ; but the decisions 
to standardise equipment and methods of training, and to 
localise munitions and other industrial production in the 
countries and districts most suited to it have caused satis- 
faction ; and there has been a similar reaction to returned 
delegates’ descriptions of the British armaments drive. 
Even Australian Labour has expressed its agreement with the 
Federal Government’s resolve to meet Imperial defence 
obligations cheerfully and without stint. The New Zealand 
Prime Minister stated on his return that he had sought the 
frank opinion of British authorities as to how the Dominion’s 
defence policy could best be fitted into the Imperial scheme. 
When all the evidence required had been received the Govern- 
ment would discuss making the necessary changes. A com- 
mittee had already been set up to work along the lines of the 
Imperial Committee of Defence. 

General public comment in Australia and New Zealand 
on the defence decisions of the Conference was curbed by 
the knowledge that full details were not as yet known, 
and, for good reasons of policy, might not be known for some 
time. 

The Conference discussions and decisions about the very 
important problem of Pacific shipping were naturally followed 
with great interest in the Dominions concerned, where it was 
hoped that a complete scheme would be formulated and put in 
operation without delay. At first it seemed that this hope 
would be realised. But the final report of the Committee on 
Shipping Questions merely stated that “‘ the question of com- 
petition in the Pacific will continue to be dealt with by the 
four Governments concerned—Britain, Canada, Australia and 
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New Zealand—in consultation.” Certainly it was revealed 
that the Governments had agreed to subsidise the building 
of certain ships, and Australia and New Zealand intended 
as soon as possible to enforce the ban on foreign subsidised 
lines trading across the Tasman Sea. But these intentions 
had been made known previously, so once again it was felt 
that the Conference had failed to be constructive. 

Similarly the report of the Committee on Civil Air Com- 
munications, the gist of which was that the Governments of 
the Empire affirmed their approval of “‘ a vigorous policy in 
regard to their air services,’ and stated their willingness 
“to co-operate with each other to the greatest possible 
extent,” was received by intelligent Australians and New 
Zealanders with great disappointment. -A New Zealand 
paper pointed out that nearly ten years had elapsed since 
Kingsford-Smith had demonstrated the technical feasibility 
of trans-Tasman service, yet it was unlikely that such a service 
would be in operation before the end of 1938. In the mean- 
time it had remained for an American company to provide 
New Zealand’s first air connection with the outside world. 

It may be said, however, that Australia found genuine 
satisfaction in the announcement by Mr. Runciman on 
May 26 that the principle of Imperial preference is to stay, 
despite any Anglo-American trade agreement that might 
be drawn up in the future. Actually Australia was the only 
member of the Conference to protest seriously against the 
proposed negotiations with the United States. It was pointed 
out not only that Australia, with a population of less than 
seven millions, bought more from the United Kingdom than 
the United States with her 120 millions of people, but that the 
United States already sold more to Britain than did Australia. 
It was felt that high-sounding exhortations to the world to 
lower tariff barriers, such as had been made in the United 
States recently, came rather strangely from a country that 
itself maintained the highest tariff barriers in the world. 
New Zealand did not altogether agree with Australia in this 
matter, and still does not—a prominent Dominion newspaper 
said recently that they had to choose between “ a policy that 
drew the Empire aside from the rest of the world and a policy 
that will draw them constructively nearer again ’—but it is 
fairly certain that both Australia and New Zealand have 
nothing to gain, but all to lose from an increased flow of trade 
between Great Britain and the United States, and both 
are glad the Conference did not produce a definite 
pronouncement. 


DoNALD COWIE. 


GIVE THE EMIGRANT A SQUARE DEAL 


WRITING in the Evening Standard the other week on the subject 
of emigration, the Very Rev. Dean Inge made a strong appeal 
for areturn to Puritanism. Without such action, he contends, 
we can never hope to regain the qualities which we, as a 
nation, have lost in the last half century and which made 
our ancestors in the Victorian era the great pioneers and 
Empire builders they doubtless were. Dr. Inge indeed 
paints an alarming picture of the state of affairs as they 
exist to-day. He tells us that all over the world our race is 
losing ground, our birth-rate falling steadily and our men 
becoming unemployable owing to the training of politicians 
and trade unions. We no longer breed pioneers: we have 
got “the wage habit,” he tells us. And the dreadful part 
is that none can deny all this. 

It is only twenty short years since this nation demon- 
strated beyond all possible doubt that its people were still 
possessed of all the qualities that once made it great. Can 
we have become decadent in so short a while? Whilst fully 
appreciating the value of Puritanism from a national point of 
view, one cannot help feeling that it is the churchman in Dr. 
Inge speaking when he proclaims the belief that a return to 
this state of affairs would be a cure for the pressing ills which 
confront us. 

In making comparisons of the people of to-day and those 
in the Victorian era we must not overlook the fact that towards 
the end of the reign of Queen Victoria the individual activities 
of our pioneers were being slowly curtailed in the process 
of welding the Colonies into the great and present Common- 
wealth of Nations. This was not only the dawn of a great 
new era, but also of the passing of another. 

The time, even then, was not far distant when the pioneers, 
as we knew them then, would pass into the realm of history, 
their work faithfully and well done ; leaving to their descend- 
ants the consolidation of an Empire which they had fought 
and struggled to bring into existence. Those were the days 
when men literally blazed the trail; when they were masters 
of their own destiny and when even in death they left their 
mark on the land they had set out to conquer and possess— 
when they received in full the fruits of their labours and let 
not those be judged in terms of economics. Here was where 
the idealism entered, and of which Dr. Inge speaks with such 
merited enthusiasm. 
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But times have changed since then. Whereas we used to 
speak of our far-flung Empire, and use the term in its literal 
sense, we can now only speak of it as such in a purely poetic 
way. The advance of science, carried forward with an 
almost alarming rapidity by the stark necessities of war, has 
by increasing the range and speed of travel and communica- 
tion relatively reduced the size of the world. In this direction 
and in many others, too numerous to mention in detail, science 
has brought with its blessings many curses in the form of 
economic problems. Man has changed with the advancing 
times and who can blame him for the fact that he has moved 
psychologically with more rapidity than he has mentally. 
The formulating of new laws and the giving effect to them 
takes time whereas man’s psychological reactions are almost 
instantaneous. If blame must be adjudicated then surely 
those who must be censured are the Rulers? Who is in a 
position to judge, really. And if one were would it help 
matters at all? Whosoever the blame for the state of affairs 
that exist it is an undeniable fact that we are living to-day 
in a world in which there is little or no stability and in which 
the values have been strained to such an extent as to make 
them mostly false. Let him who would quarrel with this 
statement pause and consider. What of the Equalisation 
Fund and the necessity for its formation. What does it 
do in effect, if it does not support false values ? Yet were it 
not in existence international trade would become chaotic 
and a world-wide economic collapse would ensue. Whatever 
the arguments may be on the count of necessity man cannot 
exist for ever on false values. None will dispute this fact, 
least of all those in responsible positions who are even now 
devoting their full energies to a solution of this very problem. 
But until their efforts are crowned with success mankind will 
follow the dictates of nature and adapt himself to the existing 
conditions. That is all that he has done up to the present. 
The centre of endeavour has been shifted from a geographical 
to an economic consideration, and he has merely taken the 
latter course. The man who wishes to carve out his own 
destiny and that of his descendants must seek the financial 
fields. Have we not a very good example of this in the case 
of our own agriculturists. What say have they got in the 
one thing that really matters to them, shall this be an agri- 
cultural country or not? Shall their sons and their sons 
children benefit by their labours on the land. What say 
have they got? Obviously the policy of a nation cannot be 
decided at the dictates of a minority, but equally obviously 
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a minority cannot exist in the face of a determined majority 
opposition, and is obliterated if their interests clash too 
may even become blotted out strongly. What about America ? 
Does not the same argument apply there ? Can we wonder 
that the right kind of emigrant does not come forward ? 


Dr. Inge says that our men have been ruined by the 
politicians and trade unions. This is doubtless a true state- 
ment but surely this state of affairs is a logical outcome of 
the economic conditions which have been in existence for so 
long and still show very little likelihood of changing except 
in the natural course of evolution; unless something drastic 
is done in the matter. 


The Dominions have been very outspoken about the 
Englishman, therefore, I feel sure that no offence can be given 
if an Englishman is outspoken for a change. May one ask, 
have the Dominions no labour troubles? One seems rather 
to remember that they have had their share in the past and 
that their people have been no more amenable in such matters 
than our own workpeople. Again, we are told that the 
Englishman always makes for the townships. Do not their 
own people do the same? Do not the men of all but the 
avowed agricultural countries do the same ? We complain 
in this country because men will not go back to the land when 
by so doing they receive less wages for longer hours of work. 
‘“ But it’s cheaper living in the country,” we tell them. 
If our farmers were in a position to pay town wages then the 
desired effect might be obtained, but they are not able to do 
this and for the simple reason that our agricultural policy 
is all against such an action being possible. Or in other words 
there is no encouragement offered the agriculturalist. What 
are the conditions in this respect in the Dominions, one may 
well ask. Do they hold out any more encouragement ? 


The population of this country is enormously greater 
per square mile than in the Dominions—the figure is 
around three. Perhaps it is because of the discrepancy 
in these figures that the Dominions find it difficult to 
understand the mentality of the average emigrant. It 
must be appreciated that in heavily populated countries 
such as this the whole trend of life is to make a man city- 
minded, whether he come from the towns or countryside. 
The very density of our population makes necessary the intro- 
duction of laws and innovations best calculated to kill 
individuality and independence. Hardly a day goes by 
but further steps are taken in this direction. Authority is 
gradually being stripped from all Local Governing bodies and 
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centralised in Government departments at Westminster. 
All this is for the benefit of the majority, but in effect it 
focuses men’s thoughts on the city. Then again the process 
of centralisation is carried forward in our town plannings, 
our vast blocks of flats, our multiple stores, and our combines. 
And now what are we doing with the aeroplane, that mar- 
vellous discovery which might open up and make accessible 
the undeveloped parts of the Empire? Why using it to 
pass over the undeveloped tracks of country and link up 
the already overcrowded cities. We might do well to reflect 
that where the aeroplane bases are formed so will settlements 
spring into existence. 


The problem which faces the various Governments con- 
cerned is not an easy one. Doubtless the Dominions have 
much about which to complain, but obviously they are 
looking to us to either supply the men or the markets to make 
possible the development of their countries. If they want the 
men it is up to them to encourage the right type of man. 
They should bear in mind that he is entitled to, and will 
demand, a market for the products of his labour ; one which 
is not at the mercy of trusts, restrictions, and vested interests. 
He will also expect to be given the full rights of a citizen, not 
merely within the letter of the law, but the spirit. Nor will 
he expect to be side tracked into the position of being one of 
an ineffective minority. The man who has anything to give 
in return for a true citizenship has a right to expect these 
things. If he does not do so it is quite certain he has nothing 
to really give. 


In the last few years we have heard a great deal on the 
subject of Isolation. Let us have a little healthy isolation 
for agriculture and all policies connected with the production 
and distribution of food ; isolation from the choking influence 
of Trade Returns, from rival vested interests, from bans 
arising out of economic considerations, and from the talk of 
markets. We did not, and rightly, let any considerations 
jeopardise our rearmament policy. On the debit side of the 
balance sheet we wrote £1,500 millions (over a period of five 
years) and on the credit side we wrote the safety of the 
Empire and the Peace of Europe. Surely the expenditure 
of even a like sum on the opening up of our Dominions and the 
exploitation of our own agricultural possibilities would 
be equally justifiable? We have plenty of mouths to 
fill. We could consume more food than we do. It is 
only the question of cost that keeps the consumption within 
its present limits. We should not lose in the long run either. 
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Saving would be effected on Unemployment Benefit, free 
hospital treatment, reduction in loss to trade through sickness 
and industrial disputes; diminution in labour and social 
problems, and myriads of other considerations too numerous 
to mention here—all connected with under-nourishment. 
The magnitude of the saving effected can readily be appre- 
ciated by those who have any experience of these problems 
and the drain they put upon our national resources. Then 
again there would be the increased spending power in other 
directions of those in work; a rise in birth-rate within the 
Empire consequent on the opening up of as yet uninhabited 
parts of the Dominions. Who knows what wealth of minerals 
lie hidden in those undeveloped tracks of land? Possibly 
many of the things of which there is now a world shortage. 
They would pay for the finding. Surely the day must come 
when we realise that in agriculture is our strength and 
in cheap food the cure for many of the problems that to-day 
confront us? Emigration is not simply a question of the 
absorbing of unwanted labour. Let us remember that. 


GERARD Fort BUCKLE. 


LONDON LORE 


THE little Saxon hamlet of Cyrringe, so-called as being the 
home of the family of Cerr, is first mentioned in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Domesday ” of 1002, and only became Charing Cross 
in 1292, when Edward I set up a cross on the spot where 
Charles I’s statue stands, in memory of his dead Queen 
Eleanor, whose body rested in the village on its way to 
Westminster Abbey. 

After William Rufus built the palace of Westminster 
Charing gained in importance, and on the site of Northumber- 
land Avenue Henry III founded the monastery of St. Mary 
of Rounceval. Even earlier there was a hospital for fourteen 
leprous maidens at the entrance to St. James’s Park, and 
where is now Trafalgar Square were the Mews, where the 
King kept his falcons. In 1534, the King’s stables in Blooms- 
bury being burned down, he removed his horses to the Mews, 
and so gave a new name to stables ever since. 

It is a far cry from the medieval hamlet, nestling between 
its monastery, its hospital, and the village church of St. 
Martin, to the place of which Dr. Johnson said: “the full 
tide of human existence is at Charing Cross.” G, F 


THE MORNING POST 


Lorp Camrose’s purchase of the Morning Post was announced 
towards the end of July. We have not yet recovered from 
the surprise. Newspapers have been bought and sold before. 
Indeed, since the War that has been almost their common 
fate; and on several occasions the Morning Post had been 
the subject of the same rumours of change in ownership as 
had affected other newspapers. But it had never been 
seriously expected that in its case rumour would overtake 
fact. For, subject though it was to commercial law, the 
Morning Post in other ways stood entirely apart from other 
British newspapers. It was, and is, something unique. To 
hear that it had been bought was, as one commentator 
remarked at the time of the announcement, as if one had 
heard that some passer-by, seeing the Albert Memorial, had 
said: “I like that. Ill buy it.” 

Why the Morning Post should have achieved this unique 
reputation it is difficult at first sight to see. Age is not a 
sufficient explanation. Although it is 165 years old, there 
are other newspapers which are not much younger. It is not 
only that the Morning Post has made itself in part the mouth- 
piece of a landed class whose influence is otherwise decreasing, 
though this is no doubt a contributory factor. It is not only 
that it has consistently put British interests in the forefront of 
its programme: the implication that all other newspapers 
are unconcerned about British interests would be an injustice. 
It is not that its vision of truth has been ever the same, for 
truth has changed with the changing world, and the Morning 
Post has changed withit. It is not only that it is independent : 
there are still some other independent newspapers. If its 
reputation can be ascribed to any one cause, it must be 
rather to the peculiarly English savour of the Morning Post's 
independence ; a “ Be damned to you!” savour; the sort 
of savour that there was about Palmerston, with whom, 
incidentally, the Morning Post maintained the closest con- 
nexions. Like John Littlejohn, it is 

5 . staunch and strong, 

Upright and downright, scorning wrong ”’ ; 
and its downright way of expressing its opinions has helped 
to make it perhaps the best-written newspaper in England. 
By an antinomy, which is characteristic of England, this 
quality of downrightness has also caused foe, as well as 
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friend, to express fervent hope that the change in ownership 
will not be followed by any change in character. Indepen- 
dently maintaining Conservative principles, the Morning Post 
has become one of the last expressions of the Liberal principle 
of individualism. It is therefore natural that Liberal news- 
papers—and Liberal newspapers only—should recently have 
paid tribute to it. 


It must be admitted that the Morning Post has not always 
had the high reputation it enjoys at present. It began life 
in 1772 as one of the advertising sheets of John Bell; and, 
like other sheets of that most enterprising publisher, it was 
not always scrupulous about either its news or its comments. 
Libel actions were common in those early days, and not least 
under the editorship of the Rev. Henry Bate Dudley, the 
“fighting parson.” Then there is the none too creditable 
episode of the Prince Regent’s interest. Whether the Prince 
Regent was ever actually the sole owner of the paper seems 
to be doubtful. But it is certain that he strongly influenced 
its policy, and not less certain that he used it to vilify his wife. 
Even in the early days, however, the Morning Post attained 
a distinction quite out of the ordinary. To call the roll of its 
contributors in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries would be to recite many of the great names in 
English literature of the period. Charles Lamb wrote jokes 
for the paper—at sixpence a time, not, perhaps, his best 
work. Coleridge wrote leading articles, of such a quality 
that Fox complained in the House of Commons that “ Cole- 
ridge’s essays in the Morning Post have led to the rupture of 
the Peace of Amiens.” Some of Wordsworth’s greatest 
sonnets appeared in the Morning Post. Arthur Young wrote 
about agriculture for it. Southey and Dr. Johnson were 
other distinguished contributors. The tradition they created 
has been perpetuated. Praed and Disraeli likewise served 
the Morning Post as leader-writers. In our own times 
Mr. lan Colvin is their worthy successor. 


The Morning Post was Protectionist in the days of 
George IV. It was not, however, until mid-nineteenth 
century that it gained its present character. An apparent 
misfortune then proved to be a real blessing. The paper was 
taken over by Crompton, a Lancashire paper merchant, in 
satisfaction of a bad debt; and Crompton, either by chance 
or by virtue of innate good sense, appointed Peter Borthwick 
its editor. Borthwick in some respects typified the Morning 
Post spirit. He was at one and the same time a humanitarian 
reformer of the Poor Law and the self-appointed defender 
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of the Jamaican slave-owners. He was also a good business 
man. He made the Morning Post pay its way. His son 
Algernon, afterwards Lord Glenesk, followed in his footsteps. 
Paris correspondent at twenty—for the magnificent sum of 
four guineas a week—he became editor at twenty-two, and 
remained in control, in one capacity or another, for the next 
sixty years. A newspaper is always to a large extent a 
corporate enterprise ; and for that reason it would perhaps 
be an exaggeration to say that Algernon Borthwick was the 
secret of the Morning Post's greatness. But he was without 
question the greater part of it. His own home and foreign 
political connexions were of immense assistance to the paper. 
He was on terms of personal friendship with many Conti- 
nental politicians (yet never allowed friendship to influence 
his view of British interests). He continued his father’s close 
friendship with Palmerston; and, after Palmerston’s death, 
was closely connected with Randolph Churchill and the 
“Fourth Party.” Above all—for this was a matter which 
already counted for most in the conduct of a newspaper— 
he was insistent from the first on “ exclusive intelligence.” 
The Morning Post under his control had many a “ scoop,” 
and often—it was ever thus—to the annoyance of the poli- 
ticians. The history of the Morning Post under Lord Glenesk 
is the history of the development of English politics. Neverthe- 
less, however much politics might develop, there were some 
things about the Morning Post which remained constant. 
It had opposed the abolition of the Corn Laws in the “‘ hungry 
*forties’ ; and it continued to advocate Protection, in season 
and out, when Free Trade was everywhere else the accepted 
gospel. It was unremitting in its demand for an army and 
navy equal to British responsibilities; and on this subject 
aroused the wrath of the Duchess of Cambridge. It was 
far-sighted. It forecast the South African War; and Lord 
Salisbury took note of the forecast. In days when air war- 
fare was unheard of, it opened a fund to provide the British 
Government with its first dirigible airship. It was not the 
Morning Post’s fault, but the fault of the military authorities 
who tried to house the airship in a shed too small for it, 
that it was wrecked before it could be of service. 


It warned the country of German preparations long before 
the outbreak of war in 1914; and drew attention then, as 
it does now, to the appalling risks we ran by reason of our 
dependence on imported food supplies. At the same time 
it maintained, in the less urgent departments of a newspaper, 
the standards which its earliest contributors had set for it. 
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Its literary and dramatic intelligence was distinguished. 
Its sporting news was worthy of a paper which could boast 
that, alone among British newspapers, it had reported every 
Derby. 


It is a sufficient tribute to Mr. H. A. Gwynne, who became 
editor when Lady Bathurst took over the paper on the death 
of her father and who has remained editor ever since, to say 
that he has more than upheld the Morning Post's great 
traditions. Himself a journalist of long and varied experience, 
he maintained in his paper the highest journalistic qualities. 
The Morning Post had never become “ popular” even when 
Lord Glenesk reduced its price to a penny in the ’eighties ; 
and it has not followed the mad scramble for circulation which 
has coincided with an enormous extension of newspaper 
advertising. But in Mr. Gwynne’s quarter-century’s editor- 
ship, the Morning Post has had many of the assets commonly 
supposed to contribute to popularity. It was, and is, “‘ bright.” 
However dull the subject, there has usually been some pen 
in the Morning Post office which could enliven it. It was, 
and is, enterprising ; measure for measure, there is probably 
more new news, which is also true news, recorded in its 
pages than in those of any other newspaper. It was, and is, 
devoted to the public service. During the War, it was the 
leader in several campaigns for reforms, which the logic of 
events eventually made inevitable. Among such were its 
efforts to make the Government declare cotton contraband 
and its advocacy of a Supreme War Cabinet. In the last 
few years, it has been foremost in the demand that adequate 
help be given to the Distressed Areas. It may be worth 
while to record, in this latter connexion, that the Morning 
Post, as recently as March last, was rebuked by The Times 
for taking upon itself to advocate social progress. The 
incident is symptomatic of the difference between the Morning 
Post of fact and the Morning Post of legend. 


There is one old legend, spread by Thackeray, that the 
Morning Post is a “pet in petticoats”; that it is over- 
concerned with the doings of: what it is customary to call 
“high society.” If the legend was ever true, it is certainly 
so no longer. A very brief comparison of the social pages 
of the Morning Post with the “social gossip” in the pages 
of what are considered more democratic newspapers could 
only redound to the credit of the Morning Post. There is 
another legend that the Morning Post is completely in- 
different to the welfare of the poorer classes of British society. 
A few facts should suffice to disperse it. Since the ’nineties, 
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the Morning Post has been responsible for an Embankment 
Home which has saved many a victim of industrialisation 
from despair. In the South African War, it conducted a 
Field Force Fund for the benefit, not of the well-to-do, but of 
poor soldiers. Last Christmas, it raised for the children of 
the Distressed Areas a fund which enabled the gift of a present 
toeach of them. There is yet a third legend that the Morning 
Post is “ die-hard”; and in the sense that that word was 
given when it was first coined in the Morning Post office, 
the legend is true. The Morning Post has always insisted 
on the preservation of some old-fashioned, perhaps aristo- 
cratic, values. But when the word ‘“ die-hard ”’ is used to 
signify ignorance of the realities of the modern world, the 
legend becomes fatuous. Personal experience is sometimes 
misleading. But the present writer may perhaps be per- 
mitted to mention that, in the period of his connexion with 
the Morning Post, he has found a more ready acceptance of 
facts, pleasant or otherwise, than in any of the five other 
national newspapers with which he has at one time or another 
been connected. Perhaps he may also be permitted to add 
that, notwithstanding disagreement—and sometimes profound 
disagreement—with some of the paper’s policies, he has 
nowhere found more willingness to listen to other points of 
view, nowhere more reluctance to compel any man to write 
what he did not believe. In an age when the journalist is 
regarded rather as a barrister, pleading a cause, than as a 
being with his own opinions and feelings, that is a very 
precious quality. 

What will become of the Morning Post’s peculiarly English 
qualities when Lord Camrose takes possession of his new 
property, it is as yet impossible to say. As these lines are 
being written, it is not even known whether the paper is to 
continue as a separate entity. But everyone will hope that 
it may continue, and that it may continue on its own chosen 
independent way. There is nothing like it in English 
journalism, and, so English is it, nothing like it in journalism 
anywhere. It would be a tragedy if an essential part of 
the English heritage were to be allowed to disappear. Its 
like would never come again. 


JOURNALIST. 


CHSAR AUGUSTUS 


THE MonvuMENT at LA TURBIE 


ScaRCE two miles, as the crow flies, on one of those lesser 
summits which rise behind Monte Carlo, the silhouette of a 
tower meets the eye of the cosmopolitan throngs of pleasure- 
seekers. Of the thousands who daily pass and repass the 
gay littoral, few are aware that the beacon-like structure 
above them is amongst the most beautiful and significant 
Roman monuments in the world. 

When this tower was built a humble and tremendous event 
in a distant Roman province was about to occur, destined 
to change the history and thought of mankind. In two 
thousand years the world has expanded twentyfold: but the 
glory of Imperial Rome and the fame of Cxesar Augustus 
have not lost their prestige or their magic. 

Although the campaigns of Julius Cesar had subjugated 
Gaul, Spain and Britain, numerous Alpine peoples through 
whose country the Roman armies marched remained still 
unconquered at his death. This gave rise to much wonder 
at Rome. Appian of Alexandria, a Greek historian, writing a 
century or so afterwards, remarks :— 

“It was considered astonishing that the great Roman armies 
marching against the Gauls and Iberians, passing many times through 
the Alps, had for so long neglected the Alpine tribes. I believe, 
however, that the Romans preferred to march straight to their goal, 
thrusting their way through these hostile people, and that Cesar 
occupied in Gaul and elsewhere, and also with his quarrel with Pompey, 
put off a settlement until a later period.” 

It was this settlement which, on his uncle’s death, fell 
to Augustus. It required four several campaigns to suppress 
all resistance. These four campaigns covered a period of 
eleven years, to 14 B.c., the progress of each being regarded 
eagerly at Rome. More than one passage in Latin literature 
testifies to the enthusiasm which the victories planned by 
Augustus, and carried out by his generals, particularly 
Drusus, evoked. The ode of Horace (IV.4) : 

Vindelic hordes have Drusus seen, 
And Rhetian, on their Alpine tracks. 

Elsewhere, Horace celebrates the overthrow of the “ fero- 
cious Rheti” and the “citadels situate on the tremendous 
Alps.”” Owing, however, to the loss of two-thirds of Livy’s 
history, we have scant details of these campaigns, which 
ended in the pacification of the whole Alpine country and in 
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consequence the unification of the Augustan Empire. But 
from other sources we know that the expense of organizing 
and ensuring this conquest was prodigious. Apart from the 
Via Aurelia, which was narrow enough, no roads had existed 
suitable for the passage of a great army and this had to be 
made and branches constructed on precipitous sites and 
overhanging bluffs; moreover, all engineering efforts were 
conditioned by the primitive equipment and devices of that 
age. The eleven years’ campaigns had been full of losses and 
perils, but Augustus had pursued the task steadily and 
relentlessly. At the end, the chiefs of no fewer than 
forty-four Alpine nations met the Emperor at the frontier 
and bent the knee in token of submission. In the words 
of a modern historian, M. Camille Jullian, the Roman Empire 
for the first time became “a homogeneous and balanced 
whole.” 


The full significance of this act of submission long received 
far less attention from French historical writers than it 
merited. But from the contemporaneous Roman Senate and 
people its importance was not hidden. They decreed with 
enthusiasm that a grandiose monument or trophy should be 
erected on the Via Aurelia at the threshold of the Alps, on 
the very spot where the Roman generals had made their 
headquarters during the successive campaigns. Indeed, this 
spot, whereon had long stood the little Ligurian village of 
Alpe Summa, may be regarded as the first capital of the new 
province of the Maritime Alps, and the predecessor of Cimiez. 
The distinguished French historian and statesman, M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, supports the theory that the ancient 
Phoenicians named Monaco in homage to the One God. But 
long before this, at the dawn of history, the port was called 
after Hercules, as was likewise the winding road which led 
upward to the heights and westward along the littoral. On the 
first plateau encountered by this Via Heraclean, by which 
civilization passed to Gaul and the Iberian peninsula, and 
antedating the earliest Phoenician colonies in Spain, stood 
this rude village. Half a century before (so the story runs 
in Plutarch), it had sheltered the rising Roman general, 
Julius Cesar, then on his way to take command in Spain: 


“In his journey, as he was traversing the Alps, Cesar passed by a 
small village of the barbarians, with but few inhabitants and those 
miserably poor. His companions, in a spirit of mockery, brought up 
the question whether there were canvassing for offices in such a place, 
any contention for precedence or feuds amongst the local worthies. 
Upon which Cesar observed seriously, ‘ For my part, I had rather be 
the first man amongst these fellows, than the second man in Rome.’ ” 
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Here then, at Alpe Summa, the Trophy was to stand. 
Already, owing to the work of widening the old military 
road and the construction of new ones the quarries and stone- 
cutting yards between Monaco and Peillon were swarming 
with engineers and labourers. When the architectural plans 
arrived from Rome, a fresh lot of engineers, masons, artists, 
artisans and labourers were set to work, and before the end 
of the year 14 B.c. Alpe Summa presented a scene of activity 
almost rivalling that of war-time. The quarries from whence 
the bulk of the stone was drawn are visible to-day. The 
great haslar blocks which form the body of the monument, 
the twenty-four tall columns which enclosed it, as well as 
most of the material for the substructure were derived from 
the western slope of the adjacent Mont Agel, now chiefly 
famous for its golf course. Quantities of half-shaped blocks, 
rejected as defective, may still be seen on the hillside, while 
others have been utilized in the foundation of local houses 
and walls and as boundary stones. 


There being no marble in the region, that with which the 
entire edifice came to be encased was fetched from Carrera, 
in Italy. The taste of Augustus—he who had “ found Rome 
of bricks and left it of marble’”—for marmorean mag- 
nificence was well known.* The building of the Trophy 
occupied seven years: it was inaugurated with great pomp 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people on the first day 
of the month of Augustus of the year 6 B.c. 


Those of us who have recently assisted at the dedication 
of such lofty and elaborate war monuments as those at 
Ypres, Vimy Ridge, Montfaucon and elsewhere will find little 
difficulty in conjuring up the scene or of imagining the general 
character of the oratory. No narrative of the occasion has 
survived, yet there can hardly have been in any similar 
commemorative ceremony in history a setting of more 
picturesque grandeur or one which was implicit with greater 
political significance. On this Alpine plateau, Roman 
generals, senators and proconsuls, barbarian chieftains and 
panoplied Roman legionaries looked down upon the wide 
sweep of Mediterranean coast from Bordighera to the Isle 
de Lérins, its acclivities clad in verdure and blossom, and 
then upward to the lofty edifice beside them, an architectural 
masterpiece worthy to vie with, if not to surpass, the noblest 
temples of Greece and Rome. The Trophy rose to a height 


* Indeed, as M. Casimir reminds us, Augustus even gave his name to a 
species of marble—Augustewm—often referred to in ancient architectural 
writings. 
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of 160 feet from the paved terrace to its statue-crowned 
summit. It consisted of three distinct parts: (1) a square 
base 50 feet high, one side of which bore an immense inscribed 
tablet whose vast letters proclaimed that the monument was 
dedicated 
TO CHSAR AUGUSTUS 
SON OF THE DIVINE CASAR 
GRAND PONTIFF 
IN THE YEAR XIV OF THE EMPIRE AND THE XVIIth YEAR 
OF HIS TRIBUNATE 
TO COMMEMORATE THAT BY HIM OR BY HIS ORDERS 
ALL THE PEOPLES OF THE ALPS 
FROM THE MAJOR TO THE LESSER SEA 
HAVE BEEN SUBJUGATED AND REUNITED 
TO THE EMPIRE 

Following came a list of the forty-four Alpine tribes 
within the boundaries of the Empire. Above this base was 
reared an imposing Doric circular colonnade, the interstices 
containing statues of leading Roman generals, and upon 
that a circular pyramid, crowned by an heroic effigy of 
Augustus, flanked by two kneeling captives. Within this 
vast structure were staircases giving access to all three levels 
and, it is believed, also an inner chamber which may have 
served as a temple. 

This resplendent edifice, doubtless from plans left by 
Vitruvius, was composed on strictly classical principles, 
according to which each part and division bore an exact 
mathematical relation to the rest. For instance, each unit, 
or module, measured four feet square, and the module was 
the common factor of the whole. The frontal elevation 
being laid off into seven circles, the diameter of each circle 
was 14 modules, so that the proportions at each stage obeyed 
a precise architectural rhythm. As M. Jules Formigé* aptly 
remarks : “ Comme le corps humain qui a son rythme modulaire, 
les édifices doivent étre combinés au moyen de figures géo- 
métriques trés simples, carrés, cercles ou triangles... . Un 
édifice bien rythmé est comme un instrument de musique bien 
accordé.”’ 

As we shall see, it was a knowledge of this Modulary law 
which nearly 2,000 years later made possible a restitution 
of the scattered fragments to a close semblance of their 
pristine symmetry. 

The centuries of peace passed. Rome fell: and with the 
passing of the power and glory of the Cesars, this grandiose 
Trophy to Augustus was left to face a hostile and barbaric 
world. Situated on one of the important highways of ancient 

* Now Architecte-en-Chef des Monuments Historiques de France. 
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civilization, it was now exposed to invading armies, to alien 
marauders and to a local population which detested Rome, 
and no longer felt her influence and her culture. The time 
even came when the Christian monks and pilgrims, winding 
their way along the Via Aurelia to Rome and Jerusalem, 
mocked and spat upon the towering facade of what was to 
them a pagan temple. The statues of Augustus and his 
generals were dismantled and either broken up or carried 
away. The Goths and the Vandals showed no mercy ; 
Moorish pirates swept over the coast. The feudal lords of 
the territory encircled the still towering mass with a bastion 
of brick and rubble; they excavated its interior and trans- 
formed the whole into a medieval fortress manned by a 
hundred barbaric warriors. From the twelfth century on- 
wards the only testimony to its former high estate lay in the 
name it bore in common with the surrounding village. 
Tropaia had gradually become corrupted to Torpia, Turbia 
and finally to La Turbie. 

In this guise further centuries passed over the meta- 
morphosed Trophy of Augustus. In 1658, Pierre Gioffredi, 
the historian of Nice, published an account of the state of 
the structure in his day. In his pages it appears as a square 
stronghold with a crenellated tower armed with cannon and 
manned by a small garrison. This author adds: 

** At the foot of this tower there is a village of 200 hearths, mostly 
occupied. As this post is situated on the grand route which runs 
from Genoa and Vintimille to Nice, it is well that it should be garrisoned, 
especially as it is still one of the land routes by which an enemy could 
reach Nice and Provence.” 

In 1705, La Turbie found itself in the territories of the 
Duke of Savoy, which were coveted by Louis XIV and his 
insignificant ally, the Prince of Monaco. Sent by his master 
to reduce the fortress, the Maréchal de la Feuillade took 
with him five companies of French grenadiers, besides 200 
troops from the neighbouring garrison of Monaco. On their 
arrival they found the Governor of La Turbie and his small 
force of defenders, as well as the inhabitants, had fled, leaving 
behind only ten sick soldiers and fifty peasants. These 
immediately surrendered and La Feuillade thought that, on 
the whole, the best solution of the problem would be to blow 
up the fort. This he accordingly did by means of powder 
obtained from Monaco. One wonders if this gallant veteran 
had the least suspicion of what he was doing: of the Imperial 
jewel which was concealed behind the grim walls of this 
castellum Alpibus. The explosion left standing only half of 
the exterior fabric and in this state the place was handed 
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over to the Prince of Monaco to be annexed to his exiguous 
domain. 
Fifty years later, during the war of the Austrian Succession, 
a French officer, describing the neighbourhood of Monaco, 
wrote :— 
“On turning towards the north-west, one finds a rude, steep path 
leading to a plateau between three hills. That nearest the sea is called 


the hill of La Turbie, where there is a village almost entirely built of 
the debris of the Roman Trophy erected in honour of Augustus.” 


Here, then, would seem to be the end of the story. During 
the French Revolution and for decades afterwards the 
wretched inhabitants of the village had completely forgotten 
the very existence of the Trophy which had once astonished 
the world, and spoke to strangers only of the “old fort” 
which had been blown up in the reign of Louis Quatorze. 
Yet, the modern reader might well believe it impossible that a 
relic of such grandeur and interest could in the nineteenth 
century continue to escape the curiosity of archeologists, 
scholars and tourists. It did escape for a time ; but one by 
one, and later by groups, they sought it out; they came to 
sketch and photograph, to rummage amongst the debris, to 
consult old books, old maps, old itineraries, musty archives, 
seeking to recover the proportions and lost lineaments of the 
deleted Trophy. Their efforts were slowly rewarded by the 
discovery of many interesting and valuable fragments and 
data, and, about the beginning of the present century, the 
work received a powerful impetus from the devoted Mayor of 
La Turbie, M. Philippe Casimir, the provincial Société des 
Fouilles Archéologiques and even from the French Govern- 
ment. But the problem of rehabilitation still baffled these 
enthusiasts, until, in 1927, M. Jules Formigé (himself the son 
of a distinguished architect who had interested himself in 
La Turbie) appeared upon the scene with his monograph 
Les Lois Modulaires en Architecture and his practical applica- 
tion of these forgotten laws to the Trophy. Even then the 
work of restitution would have remained in abeyance had 
not M. Casimir and his associates succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathetic interest of a winter resident of Monte Carlo, the 
American ex-banker and philanthropist, Mr. Edward Tuck. 
To the munificence and practical co-operation of Mr. Tuck 
the present splendour of this tribute to Augustus is due. 
On April 26, 1934, under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment and in the presence of a host of distinguished scholars 
and officials, the judiciously restored Trophy was re- 
inaugurated. On that day, in handing over the keys of the 
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edifice (as well as of the Roman museum his liberality had 
provided), the donor said :— 

“If this Trophy attracted me by its splendid situation, the beauty 
of its conception, its illustrious history and its exceptional rarity, this 
was not all. For above these considerations it bears within itself two 
magnificent and generous ideas—the opening of the Western world 
to classical culture, and the Pax Romana, which gave Europe three 
centuries of peace and prosperity.” 

Succeeding days have added to the beauty of the site, 
as well as to its amenities. Dwellings and debris long 
obscuring it are gradually being swept away, to be replaced 
by lawns and foliage. 

Thus, in this Augustan Bimillenary Year, thanks to a 
citizen from a remote country and a hemisphere unknown to 
the world of the Cesars, this Trophy of Augustus, com- 
memorating far more than battles, has been, at long last, 
rehabilitated in the Maritime Alps. 

BECKLES WILLSON. 


LONDON LORE 


Amip the destruction of London’s art treasures that con- 
stantly goes on, one—the Chapel of St. Etheldreda in Ely 
Place—owes its salvation to the fact that its walls being 
eight feet thick daunted even the redoubtable contractor 
who in 1776 demolished the adjacent Palace of the Bishops 
of Ely. 

The Chapel dates from the thirteenth century, when John 
Francis, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, obtained the permission 
of the Dean and Chapter to build a small oratory on the spot 
in connection with the Court of his prebend, and when shortly 
afterwards the property was acquired by John de Kyrkeby, 
Baron of the Exchequer and afterwards Bishop of Ely, he 
rebuilt it as a chapel whose beauty has been compared with 
that of la Sainte Chapelle in Paris and St. Stephen’s at 
Westminster. 

After the Reformation it was the last place where a 
Passion Play was performed on a Good Friday, in presence 
of thousands of spectators, and passing through various 
changes of ownership it was purchased in 1874 by the Roman 
Catholics for the practice of the ancient religion for which 
it was founded. 


C.. ®. 


CRICKET MUSINGS—CONCLUDED 


Not many weeks ago I thought these Musings had come 
to an end. But some things have happened which have 
raised new questions; very difficult but very interesting. 
One is the reading of Mr. Cardus’ very attractive little volume. 
Another event is the threat of change in the style of batting 
taught in schools. 

Mr. Cardus’ book—written with unflagging enthusiasm 
and a real literary tang—is an attempt to explain the fascina- 
tion of the great game, and the writing is all the more 
attractive because it wholly fails of its object. That I 
maintain is because it is always impossible to give a rational 
account of our deepest affections. It has been often remarked 
that the attraction exercised by one sex on the other is not 
to be explained ; or rather I should say by one individual of one 
sex on another individual of the other sex. How often one 
hears it said: Is it not astonishing that he should have 
married that woman; or that Miss X should fall in love 
with that man? Mr. Cardus writes charmingly of our 
English springtime at its best ; of the wholesomeness of our 
village life from which cricket was born ; and he might have 
waxed eloquent on the fellowship of different classes in days 
before professionalism dominated the game, etc., etc. But 
nothing can explain the spell exercised by the account of 
grand cricket doings on the little Britons of ten to fourteen 
years of age; or again the hold on the memory of aged 
veterans who cannot help recalling not only past achievements 
but past failures ; clothing the one with the halo of imagina- 
tion ; the other with ‘“‘ tears from the depths of some divine 
despair.” I know of an octogenarian busied with many 
graver subjects who, owing to failing eyesight, visits Lord’s 
no more; yet in spite of that confesses that whenever his 
thoughts wander from work he is trying to do he pictures 
with his mind’s eye some curling ‘“ googlie ” or “‘ four-finger ” 
ball being deftly stopped or hit for six by some giant of the 
bygone days. 

It would be foolish to try to analyze this phenomenon. But 
it is possible to foresee that much of the glory of the game 
will be scattered and lost if certain modern developments are 
not arrested without delay. This point we have discussed. 
But I cannot help reminding my readers of a delightful letter 
in the front page of The Times some few weeks ago, bearing 
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the sporting name of Grenfell. The writer began by laying 
down as an incontrovertible proposition that the fundamental 
blunder we made in the Test matches was that we tried to 
get Bradman out. The right policy of course would have 
been to let him stay in as long as he liked but prevent him 
from making runs by bowling nothing but slow “ sneaks.” 
A parallel suggestion for Rugger matches not quite so ruinous 
to the game was put forward, but the letter excited no com- 
ment whatever. I thought myself it was an audacious 
attempt to pull the leg of the public. But now I am not so 
sure. 

In both games the objections to the proceeding are 
obvious, but the writer—let it be noted—was only advocating 
a kind of play which would be in no way a violation of the 
existing rules. The only objection to it is that, if put into 
practice for an hour, and not only Bradman but his partner 
as well were “‘ flummoxed ” in the same way, the rules would 
be altered that same evening, or, if not, there would not be a 
halfpenny of gate-money taken the next day. 


But is it not a startling paradox that Larwood’s deliveries 
being occasionally liable to hit the batsman on the jaw and 
therefore very unlike slow “sneaks,” were objected to 
ostensibly as being dangerous to human life and limb. The 
real objection to them was that for all ordinary mortals it 
was impossible to score off them. It would be difficult to 
punish any overhand straight long hops, and as long ago as 
1877 I averted defeat by a much stronger team than ours by 
adopting these very tactics. The team I was captaining was 
the Trinity Cambridge Long Vacation eleven, and we 
challenged the University Long Vac. team, drawn from 
several different colleges and much stronger than we were. 
To win, the enemy had to get 150 runs in two hours on a 
perfect wicket. Among them was Charles Gurdon, the great 
Jesus College oarsman, who might have been a first-rate 
cricketer if he hadn’t stiffened his wrists with rowing. We 
had not a single real bowler on the side, but W. G. Michell 
went on with straight long hops, medium pace, and somebody 
the other end with the same piffle, and I can see Gurdon now, 
after an hour’s hopeless batting, trying to make a half-volley 
by running out. In vain. He was caught out at the first 
attempt and the match was easily drawn. As Bradman was 
not born till 35 years later, and Ranji and Jessop had not 
yet appeared, nobody accused us of sharp practice. 

Yet I admit that the tactics were unsportsmanlike. Can 
anyone say what that dread word means ? 
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An ALARM 


It would be interesting and perhaps not unfruitful to 
pursue this discussion further; but it so happens that an 
interruption to these musings has occurred which forces me 
to raise a more alarmist note about the future of the great 
game than seemed necessary before. I spent some hours 
lately watching the match at Fenner’s between the University 
and the New Zealanders. The wicket was sticky and one 
of the visitors created a panic among the young men with a 
break from leg, and the show was very poor. But what 
fairly appalled me was not the shortness of the Cambridge 
innings but the style of play exhibited by those who did not 
get out at once. It was not that they did not score, but 
if they had scored the performance would have been far more 
distressing still. Why? Simply because the young genera- 
tion no longer try to hit but content themselves with 
“‘ poking.” Let us see what this means. 


Nobody who has ever known what it is to punish good 
bowling with clean hard hitting will dispute the dictum 
that hard hitting is the glory of cricket, and if for any reason 
whatever the modern “ poke” takes its place, the national 
game is irrevocably doomed. Not till my recent experience 
had I realized that the poison was at work not only among 
the players in Test and County matches but had spread to 
the Public Schools. So to make sure that I was not simply 
“moaning the expense of many a vanished sight” as old 
men are apt to do without knowing what they are talking 
about, I wrote to enquire of a cricketer schoolmaster, a first- 
rate judge of the game and in touch with the Public Schools. 
His answer was a veritable jeremiad and begins with the 
bald assertion, “‘ Cricket is dying.” He goes on to explain 
that in all schools where a professional is engaged to coach 
the boys and prepare the match wickets, the inevitable result 
is that the youngsters, who regard a great player as a Minerva 
of wisdom, accept his dictum, “ There are only two strokes 
in cricket—the “jab” (alias “‘ poke’) forward and the jab 
back. Further, there is taught the pestiferous heresy that 
to get out playing back to a half-volley is less discreditable 
than being caught off a grand square leg hit close to the 
ropes. Lastly, the climax of this “‘ Iliad of woes”: we are 
told of a boy being forbidden to cut because it is always a 
risky stroke. 

Now the hideous fact about this tragedy is that the 
teaching here described rests upon a certain view of life and 
history which has always prevailed among the humdrum 
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majority of mankind but has never been accepted by the 
finer spirits of any generation. It is the view of life which 
repudiates the principle of all heroism, all enterprise, the 
ventures of faith, the ardour of discovery, the glory of all 
mighty achievement: the principle that none of these 
things which have lent undying lustre to the story of mankind 
has been attained or even attempted without risk: risk to 
life and limb, or far more laudable risk of misunderstanding, 
of a wrecked reputation and the scorn of the multitude: 
and in place our lads before they know what they are doing 
are fashioning their efforts on the squalid and debased maxim 
“ Safety first.” 


How this has come about is easy to explain. It is due 
to the swerving ball. Remember that 60 years ago no 
bowler, except Raynor, the Winchester boy, ever claimed 
that he could make the ball swerve. When fast bowlers 
began to swerve the batsmen were faced with the option 
between a short life and a merry one—for any moment an 
unplayable ball might come—or changing the style of play 
from brilliant aggression to dull, slow. and ugly defence. 
The latter demanded the highest skill and some few geniuses 
managed to combine the two ; that is, ordinarily they would 
adopt the defensive style, but if and when the ball was not 
swerving they would play a free game but never, I am told, 
in Test matches. This means standing and holding the bat 
in such a way that free hitting becomes impossible, and is 
rapidly disappearing from the game. 

Up till the other day we fogeys could put up with this 
as long as we imagined the natural free style of batting was 
being taught in the schools. But all of a sudden I realized 
that the new ugly style is being taught to the schoolboys. 
By whom? Why, of course, by the great professionals who, 
having retired from the field of battle, become coaches to the 
young amateurs. Nor are they to be blamed for inculcating 
the method which brought them to fame such as has spread 
to the furthest regions of this earth of ours. Not only their 
fame but their livelihood depended on their being able to stop 
difficult balls. Moreover, it is very probable that they never 
knew what the real joy of batting is: for they have not 
experienced it, perhaps not even seen it. I can hardly 
expect that they will understand what I mean when I say 
that not only is hard, free hitting the finest thing in the game, 
but that without it cricket at once becomes a tenth-rate 
pastime. 

This apothegm may be disputed and I hope it will be: 
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for then it will attract more notice. To defend it I must be 
allowed to be, for a bit, autobiographical. In childhood, long 
ago, I and my brothers breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with cricket. We learnt very little astronomy but got in 
early life a fair idea of the vastness of the universe. Never- 
theless, by the age of 8 or 9 we conceived of the stupendous 
scheme of things as having a definite centre; or rather that 
there was a something which was the climax of modern 
history ; the apex of all that was thrilling and important in 
the passing of the years. What was it? It was a recurrent 
event on which the stars looked down in wonder: the Eton 
and Harrow match at Lord’s. 

But why do I descant upon this? The same might be 
said of scores of young schoolboys who are and have been 
absorbed in athletic contests. I mention it with all emphasis 
but only to show by contrast that, as compared with another 
influence on our minds, it was quite secondary. The other 
was the spectacle of C.G. hitting. Cricket was a glorious 
game because it gave birth to a thing of surpassing beauty ; 
the harmonious motion of perfectly shaped human limbs 
exhibiting extraordinary power. By degrees it dawned upon 
us youngsters that we were sent into this world not only to 
help win the match at Lord’s some day but, ingentes animos 
angusto in pectore versantes, to win it by playing like him. 

About eight years old I remember hitting a straight, half- 
volley hard enough to go well over the bowler’s head ; a new 
faculty was realised. It was intoxicating. Seven years 
later, an old cricketer who knew what was what told me my 
style reminded him of C.G.; and again I felt I had not been 
born in vain. One more note of egotism. At Scarborough, 
in 1882, I faced Tom Emmett for I. Z. v. Yorkshire and brought 
off a late cut with a vertical bat. Tom—a real sportsman— 
spoke aloud: “ Yon coot ought to be packed oop and put 
into a glass case, it ought.’ And now we hear that boys are 
taught not to attempt the cut at all! 

Of course all beautiful strokes are risky. There is no 
laudable action or thought or speech against which timid 
wiseacres will not croak. But those whose esthetic taste 
and ardour for high achievement was first kindled by watching 
a fine “ hitter °’—old Martingell’s word for a “ batsman ”— 
cannot be expected to tolerate with equanimity the news 
that the glory of cricket is being sullied and quenched. 

To save ourselves from foaming at the mouth I will 
suggest an antidote to the poison. In every school where a 
professional coach is engaged there is pretty sure to be a 
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games-master who can make it a condition of his engagement 
that he encourage the boys to hit before he troubles them 
with the technique of defence. ‘* Full soon shall custom 
come upon them with a weight heavy as frost and deep 
almost as life’’; so sang Wordsworth, not thinking of the 
swerving ball nor of the daily Press nor of the wireless nor of 
the danger of a thing of loveliness and “ of good report ” 
turning into an unlovely caricature. 

The real stimulus to intellectual effort is interest in the 
subject. The real stimulus to athletic effort is joy. Deprive 
our boys of that and in 50 years the last chapter in the history 
of the great game will be closed. 

K. LYTTELTON. 


CONCRETE FACTS ABOUT OUR HERITAGE 


At the present moment many people are preoccupied with 
saving rural England, but it is time that more effective 
action was taken than any we have yet seen. The soil is 
one of those real things that has very little gratitude for good 
intentions. Day by day the best of our agricultural land is 
acquired for roads and housing estates, while much of the 
remainder goes down to a long interval of thorn and ragwort, 
while a hoarding proclaims its site value and invites offers. 
There is no power to resist the demands of the local authority, 
that prefers cement to cereals. Despite a sense of guilt, 
our urban logic works out to a conclusion. The various 
societies that preserve the odd corners that Wordsworth 
would have liked do not check the tendency of exploitation. 
A status quo can only be preserved because it is essentially 
right and not because it is romantic. All progress emanates 
from reason, and if it is wrong it is because it has become 
unreasonable. In the case of the extinction of rural England 
it is high time that this was demonstrated. 

In the first place, we are ruled by economic laws that 
assess all values at their market price. Every act to-day 
has to be justified by its immediate rather than by its ultimate 
return. If the builder is prepared at an instant to pay a 
higher price than the husbandman for a given site he becomes 
the purchaser. The fact that in two centuries the annual 
increment from crops could equal the rents, less dilapidations 
and the cessation of purpose for which the house was built is 
of no concern to modern man. There is house property 
to-day in South Wales that already illustrates this point. 
It is likely that many of the dormitory areas round London 
which have eaten into some of our finest agricultural land in 
the last fifteen years will be just as valueless in eighty years 
time as the derelict villages in South Wales. The unique 
value of the land, on the other hand, will not have changed. 
The fact is that the iron dictates of “‘ economics ”’ before 
which we immolate our lives and our property to-day, are not 
economic at all except to the childless or to those who propose 
rearing their offspring on alien soil. 

Then we have to consider the modern notion of amenity. 
Acres of agricultural land are handed over yearly to the much- 
advertised needs of modern transport. For the sake of 
communications in a world that is already nerve racked by 
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movement, land and life are sacrificed without a qualm. To-day 
roads are to the State what American plumbing and kitchen 
conveniences are to the home. They are the easements, but 
not the pleasantness or the necessities of life, yet we are so 
deeply imbued with utilitarian as opposed to moral or esthetic 
values that we find it physiologically impossible to com- 
prehend the fact. That the word amenity has meant other 
things in other ages than ease and utility we now refuse to 
recognise and we croak it out as a selling point to any habita- 
tion that has a ribbon of concrete and a string of buses near 
at hand with possibly a few laburnums to propitiate the 
romantic longings of a less new and brave world. 


The correct diagnosis is the first essential of any cure. 
If it can be shown that the loss of our rural heritage is the 
result of a calculated philosophy, and not of chance, we are 
approaching aremedy. It automatically follows that romance 
is no antidote. The gables of Chipping Camden and a few 
square miles of Lakeland at 3s. an acre are not rural England. 
It would be better to preserve the Bedford herd from a 
bungalow than to devote our lives to saving a mountain top 
or the garden of a dead author. It is necessary first to 
understand the philosophy of Camden, who, referring to the 
hill district of Derbyshire, wrote impenitently: ‘‘ These 
Pennines are high enough, but not half as horrid as the 
Appenines.”’ Rousseau, who first sent us holidaying among 
peaks that would only support a rock-plant, is not the 
opponent of the Goth so much as his first apologist. We must 
eschew poetical sentiment in this matter and espouse practical 
sense. If taste again put a premium on plenty and fertility, 
we should be the guardians and not the desecrators of the 
only soil in the world that can breed an Englishman, or his 
inimitable livestock. We ought to recognise the unique 
quality of our best land and not the soporific value of our 
worst. 


There is only one way to preserve rural Britain, and that 
is again to put the country under cultivation, and to honour 
it with great agriculture. This was the motive that inspired 
each stage of past rural development. The manor group was 
so arranged as to mobilise the resources of the best available 
land in the parish. This was no doubt necessitated by a 
constant fear of famine and violence. The monks discovered 
and respected God’s good land. The highest valued land 
round Evesham, composed of alluvium from past meanderings 
of the Avon, is still known as the Monastery Garden. To-day 
builders are erecting houses on this very agricultural Elysium. 
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The individual landowner was actuated by a desire for 
permanent improvement and security for his family and their 
society. He planted woods and wind-belts and by the control 
of water and irrigation paved the way for the great farmers. 
While the fearful memories of the Napoleonic Wars were 
fading, the countryside became more than ever an object of 
respect. We have only to count the ridge and furrow from 
the train window and remember that scythes and spades did 
the work of our modern machines to gauge the respect that 
was paid to good land in the period of the hungry forties. 
Then it was learned that one field grew better barley than 
another, a pasture better cheese than the next, a district 
larger stock than its environs. These were the mysteries of 
an age when the art of husbandry was practised before its 
science was known. 


Now, shortly, my thesis is that the age of famine and 
violence is as near to-day as it was to Coke, Townsend, Lawes 
or Mechi. Free Trade has only lengthened our communica- 
tions to make them slender. This is not the time to allow 
new slums to sprawl out over the soil of Middlesex. A week 
ago, the writer witnessed an attempt at haymaking on a 
portion of the Western Avenue that was not yet under 
concrete, but which had already been fenced off from cultiva- 
tion, presumably to appease the megalomania of some 
future Minister of Transport. Words had obviously passed 
round the office that the fruits of the field had some value, 
and so a few birstled stalks thick with dock and thistle were 
being swept together off the very land that a century ago 
taught the world the art of haymaking. We have only to 
glean from Arthur Young the methods employed in making 
Middlesex hay for the London livery stables to appreciate 
the quality of these suburbanised pastures. The irony of the 
actual case was emphasised by the amount of estate labour 
that was employed on the same scene digging a trench for 
telephone wires. 


Further examples of this despoliation can be seen where 
the Great Western Railway passes through a rich belt of 
brick earth around Slough and Iver. There is an exposed 
section where the soil has been quarried that would tempt 
most farmers to an exchange with some of their better land. 
Houses are already congregating. In this part of the country 
also is doomed a market garden at Walton-on-Thames. 
All the clamour in Parliament a few years ago could not 
defend a great pioneer of market gardening from the lust 
of the Metropolitan Water Board. If a sum of money could 
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compensate him for his elaborate equipment, it could be 
no reward for the energy and enthusiasm that he had 
lavished on this particularly valuable agricultural site. Along 
the South Coast the same process is at work. Acres of land 
trapped in sun and sheltered by the South Downs are being 
eaten into, and while Peacehaven should remain as a warning, 
the cement ring round the south coast is tightening. In 
the North there are as many and worse examples if we travel 
to find them. Acres of potato land in Lancashire are in 
process of disappearance, together with much of the rhubarb 
district about Leeds that already looks sick whether we view 
it from road or rail. Not far from there a while ago, a land- 
lord was abused because he refused to give good land for a 
public asylum. His sense of honour was appealed to on 
behalf of lunatics by people who did not consider that honour 
counted towards those who worked the land. 


Last issue THE NatTionaL REVIEW raised the case of a 
farm on the best land in Sussex that is threatened with the 
shearing of 20 acres of its 120 acres for road-building. It 
pointed out that the whole balance of farming would be 
destroyed by such an act and the unit rendered economically 
worthless. The road authorities seem to have much too 
much to spend on widening the roads to the sea, the writer 
knows of a case of road straightening in the West Country 
where some famous meadow-land was cut up and ruined. 
Here the new road replaced one whose every meandering 
was dictated solely by the value of the land and the necessity 
for preserving it. The fact that land has some unique 
property for growing a special crop or has for centuries been 
established as the cradle of some champion flock or herd is of 
no account to the Ministry of Transport. The minister of 
this department apparently never meets his colleague of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The bureaucrat pressed by 
the road interests to make more and more roads is not likely 
to appreciate that you can farm on 150 acres but not perhaps 
so well on 125, or breed a royal champion in one set of pastures 
but not another, or make a prize-winning cheese off one 
meadow when across the fence you could not do so. 


It is quite clear that the time has come to honour land 
again on its cereal and meat producing potentialities. The 
best land employs the most labour and incidentally produces 
the most food. The need for a national larder which the late 
Dr. Brereton emphasised in the pages of THE NATIONAL 
REVIEW is now being regarded on all sides. Sir William 
Beveridge has made recent allusion to the matter in the 
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columns of The Times. It is time that the houses of those who 
do not produce were built off good ground, and that roads 
again respected the natural inequality of the soil. Before 
our day it was only the Romans who ignored the tracks of 
nature in England, but it was not their country and they had 
not over 40 million stomachs to satisfy in an emergency. 
To-day the fear of famine at an outbreak of hostilities is far 
greater than that of shortage of arms. Meanwhile the 
recently published agricultural returns show that 91,000 
acres have ceased to carry crops, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture told the House of Commons a few months ago 
that between 1919 and 1936 the total loss in this category 
was 1,900,000 acres. Unfortunately we have no accurate 
figures as to the proportion of the land that goes under or is 
sentenced to concrete. 

This is ultimately a moral question, but it is one that must 
be impressed on our statesmen. The encroachment of street 
and suburb is not only confined to our towns. It occurs 
daily in our villages on a scale that is scarcely perceptible. 
The amount of land that is being absorbed for bungalows and 
flower gardens is really on the same principle as the roads of 
Sussex or the new slums of Middlesex. The demand for 
allotments belongs already to history and it is even possible 
to-day to see one uncultivated. The allotment, too, was an 
intensive aspect of agriculture. It is the land that is being 
given over to pleasure that should cause alarm. It may be 
the labourer’s cottage that is pulled down by the local author- 
ity or repaired and let at an enhanced rent to the week-ender, 
the bungalow of the non-producer, or even the improved 
by-road that militates against the business of the soil. 
Whatever it may be, it affects the mentality of the neighbour- 
hood and is evidence of a tragic loosening of the claims of 
reality on the life of the nation. Many readers of THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW will have read a symposium on the topic— 
Britain and the Beast. The greater part of the sentiments 
expressed are romantic and defeatist. But the Editor (Mr. 
Clough Williams Ellis) sums up the situation admirably in 
his preface: “‘ The trouble,” he writes, “is indeed deep- 
seated, far-gone, and seemingly ineradicable save by some 
major operation of statecraft that may require the sort of 
fortitude only to be asked of those whose sole alternative to 
undergoing a severe disciplining in the present is a dolorous 
future to which their children will be the resentful heirs.” 


RvsTIcvs, 
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THE MOD 


THE fortieth meeting of this remarkable annual assembly 
took place last year at Inverness, the capital of the Highlands. 
A gathering of the Clans, indeed! Far more representative 
of the real Highlands than the Oban Gathering or the Northern 
Meeting Games. The ancient city, with its memories of 
Malcoln Canmore and Robert the Bruce, had welcomed Mary 
Queen of Scots ; and in her town house Lady Drummuir had 
sheltered Prince Charlie the night before Culloden and had 
not been able to refuse hospitality to his conqueror on the 
night after the battle. For the inside of a week in September 
the streets were thronged with tartan-clad men and women, 
boys and girls, from glen and island, all fired with a strange 
enthusiasm and entirely indifferent to everything but the 
object of their assembling. For the Mod has an irresistible 
attraction for the Gael. It was formed forty years ago as a 
Society ‘‘ to encourage and promote the teaching and use of 
the Gaelic language, the study and cultivation of Gaelic 
literature, history, music and art, and the native industries 
of the Highlands of Scotland, and the wearing of the Highland 
dress.” An exhibition of Celtic arts and crafts is held in 
conjunction with the festival. 

The days are given up to competitions, oral, vocal and 
instrumental, with classes for juniors and adults. There 
are competitions for the telling of ancient folk tales in the 
traditional style, or for the singing of an unpublished song 
of Iona or Mull; and, indeed, some of the competitors look 
like incarnations of the bards of old. The nights are filled 
with concerts, dances or ceilihds. <A ceilihd is a sort of sing- 
song, with a chairman, open to anyone who chooses to walk 
in, the only condition being that, if required, the guest must 
sing or recite in Gaelic, or play a Gaelic air on some instrument. 
It is an odd sight to find people of all classes and degrees, in 
evening dress or shepherd’s dress, many of them sitting on 
the floor, everyone taking some part in the music of these 
unconventional parties. 

The music chosen for the competitions is often in manu- 
script, or airs newly discovered in some remote sheiling and 
roughly jotted down. The singing is almost always unaccom- 
panied. The competitors in some cases speak only Gaelic, 
in many cases they know no written music ; but their singing 
has a strange fervour and enthusiasm oddly at variance with 
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the ordinary reserve and restraint of the Highlander. A 
charming instance of this occurred on the last afternoon. 
A long queue had formed down a street waiting for the 
opening of the doors for the final contest by the mixed choirs 
for the Blue Ribbon of the meeting. Someone near the front 
started up a lovely old Gaelic air in praise of Mull. This 
was instantly taken up and sung by the great crowd with 
curious earnestness and eagerness, everyone swaying gently 
to the melody as it swept down the long street. Men in 
kilts stood still in the middle of the street singing with all 
their hearts, quite oblivious of cars that hooted in vain around 
them. 


The singing of these choirs of lads and lasses from the 
glens and islands was a beautiful thing to hear; full of a 
deep sincerity and belief in beauty and the worth-while-ness of 
what they were singing. One of the chosen songs, the 
Griogal Cridhe (the Grigor Widow’s Lament), with its haunting 
refrain, ‘“‘ Obhan, obhan, obhan iri,” must surely be one of the 
loveliest melodies in the world, quite unforgettable. The 
puirt-a-beul, solo and choral singing of dance music, strictly 
according to the measure of the dance, brought with it a 
vision of a low room, dim with peat smoke, in the Outer 
Hebrides, a group of singers giving the time and tune to a 
group of reel dancers. So good is the effect of this reel music 
of the voice alone, that it is impossible to keep one’s feet 
still. At the concert on the last night the solo winner of the 
puirt-a-beul sang her reel music. Entirely unselfconscious and 
self-possessed, although she was facing a crowded audience 
in a large hall and her voice was being broadcast far and wide, 
** Jemima ’”’ came forward in her tartan skirt and white 
blouse, her blue eyes shining under her dark hair, a charming 
fisher girl who probably had “no English.” She began to 
sing herself into the key that suited her, with complete 
nonchalance, repeating the first few bars of the slow time of 
the reel, and roused in her hearers such a state of enthusiasm 
that the whole house was soon keeping time and practically 
dancing to her piping. 

There were lovely airs sung to the accompaniment of the 
Clarsach, or Celtic harp. There were choirs from London, 
keen Highlanders who meet under great difficulties for practice 
and who come North every year at their own expense for this 
feast of song; choirs from Glasgow and Edinburgh, from 
Gourock and Greenock and Oban, from Portree and Storno- 
way, from Taynuilt and Glenurquhart; all singing with the 
greatest verve and understanding. It is very literally true, 
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quite apart from the evidence of the old days of the Highland 
Railway, that in the Highlands time does not exist. One 
party of singers had been delayed by storm in the crossing 
of the Minch, and a bewildered organiser of similar festivals 
in the South overheard the Master of Ceremonies report that 
“Och, they'll no be here the day; we'll hae to fit them 
in the morrow.” One morning, too, a male voice choir from 
the Hebrides was missing when their turn came to compete. 
The various halls were searched for them; there was no 
response to calls for them from the platforms. At the end 
of the morning session some of them were recognised coming 
out of one of the halls. When asked if they had not heard 
the hue and cry for them, they simply replied, ‘‘ Och aye, 
but we was listening.” Time, you see, had ceased to exist. 
This great gathering of the clans, then, is fulfilling its 
purpose and keeping alive in the Highlands, where so much 
else is decaying, the true spirit and art of the people; and 
the Sassenach who is a lover of music and a student of 
humanity would do well to attend the forty-first Mod, which 
this year is to be held in the unromantic town of Dundee. 


Mary M. Herapuam. 


POEM 


CIVILIANS—AND SOLDIERS 


In those old days denominated good 
Or categorically damned as bad 
(In either case affording copious food 
For fruitful meditation, sweet or sad) 
No statesman worth his sack but, joining issue, 
Wagered his wealth of neck and cranial tissue. 


Thus our progenitors of old decreed : 
Thus should the game called politics be played 
By foemen born of Britain’s fighting breed 


With the masked headsman’s tactful, artful aid. 


That fine old fellow, seasonably spicing, 
For pardon sued, preparatory to slicing. 


More genial the temperatures to-day, 
More transient the gusts of party passion ! 
E’en soft impeachment (so the pedants say) 
From fading prematurely out of fashion 
Must, like prerogatives long grown effete, 
Be reckoned (with great Anna) obsolete. 


In these degenerate times, though oft they play 
That patient, public ass their pious pranks on, 
Firing their maxims off in mimic fray, 
No Minister immunity but banks on, 
While symptoms of incipient declension 
Prognosticate a peerage or a pension. 


CIVILIANS—AND SOLDIERS 


Indeed, a platform platitude I’ve heard 
Scarce fit for more discriminating ears, 
Seeming, in truth, a trifle too absurd, 
That now in novel context reappears. 
Behold at last security collective, 
For front-bench leagues and limpets made effective. 


Yet could we improvise some pleasant plan 
For axing inefficient politicians 
And foremost in the tumbrels (or the van) 
Packing, anchovy-like, picked rhetoricians, 
Some blockheads might at last be brought to block, 
Sharp on the stroke of Paul’s cathedral clock. 


For silent soldiers looms the lambent axe. 
When politicians put them through their paces, 

Sealed is their doom, as tape with sealing wax ; 
Their jobs they lose, to save civilian faces. 

E.g., I count such treatment rather rough 

As long was handed out to Hubert Gough. 


Haroup P. Cooke. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THe Royal VISIT 

THE great event of the Scottish summer has been the Royal 
Visit to Edinburgh for a week in early July. This event, 
with all its ceremonies, passed off as successfully as the most 
loyal subject could possibly have wished, with one regrettable 
exception—the weather. There was a good deal of rain 
during the week and, except for the last day or two, very little 
sunshine. The added misfortune is that this ill-behaviour 
of the weather-gods, universally broadcast in the press, 
must have confirmed many English people in their mistaken 
notions of Scottish weather. Apart from the extremists, 
who picture the citizens of Edinburgh and Glasgow as going 
daily to their lawful tasks in snowboots, if not actually on 
sledges, a fairly general impression among English people is 
that all Scotland is damper and darker than England, whereas 
we make up for our darker winters by lighter summers, and 
the climate of Edinburgh is as dry and as sunny as that of 
London, which it greatly resembles. Every gardener should 
know that flowers will grow in the open air at Forres and 
Nairn which cannot be so grown elsewhere in Great Britain, 
and a cricket-starved English public will be glad to learn 
that May and June in Scotland this year were months of 
bright sunshine. In July, the wettest in Edinburgh since 
1888, the sunshine aggregate was identical with London’s. 
“While the Coronation procession passed under grey skies 
and then into relentless rain down Constitution Hill all 
Clydeside glowed with light and warmth.” However, all this 
is but the prelude to a graceful admission that during the 
visit of the King and Queen the weather was pretty bad. 
The Garden Party at Holyrood in particular was literally a 
“wash-out,” except for the importunate few who arrived 
too early and the determined few who arrived late, in tacit 
disregard of the flag on the Calton Hill which signalled that 
the party was “ off.” But throughout the week the genuine 
pleasure and enthusiasm of their Majesties’ subjects must 
fully have compensated them for any deficiencies in the 
weather. 

Much has appeared in the press about our Scottish Queen, 
who is the first of her race for five centuries to take up 
residence in Holyrood. (“The Palace of Holyroodhouse ” 
is the official title, but it is slightly suspect as a piece of 
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modern pedantry, and no Scot ever speaks of the Palace 
except as “‘ Holyrood’’). She was pleasantly and appro- 
priately acclaimed by the Dean of the Faculty of Law in 
Edinburgh University as ‘“‘ the undoubted Queen of Scottish 
hearts,” and many must have sympathised with the veteran 
of the “‘ Wet Review ” (1881, not 1937) who shouted as Her 
Majesty passed—“ Eh, ye’re a bonnie lassie. Id like fine to 
have coorted ye masel’!” All this was no doubt present in 
many minds. What fewer realise is the many close con- 
nections which already bound the King to Scotland, quite 
apart from his happy choice of a wife. The Times correctly 
described him as being “ more closely connected with Scotland 
during the years before his accession than any predecessor 
since the Union of Crowns.” He was Lord High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1929, and at his accession was Grand Master Mason of 
Scotland. Since the Great War he had paid many official 
visits to Scotland, where in particular he represented his 
father for the Silver Jubilee celebrations, and he had, besides 
personal relationships, many pleasant unofficial ties, not the 
least important in the eyes of loyal Scots being his captaincy 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club in 1930. 


The State entry, after the handing-over of the city’s 
keys in the rather uninspiring surroundings of the Caledonian 
Station, led directly on to Princes Street, so ably described 
by an American visitor as being the “‘ main street with stores 
along one side and a cunning little fort on the other.” The 
City Fathers some years ago did their best to ruin the street’s 
appearance by erecting central poles along the middle to 
enable them to run an already obsolescent system of transport. 
Presumably on the counter-irritation principle, they welcomed 
the Royal party this year with forests of poles along either 
pavement and these, draped with heavy banners, at least 
concealed “stores”? and “fort,” while leaving an uninter- 
rupted view of the original poles. But there were enthusiastic 
crowds, and bands, and “‘ real soldiers,’ Scots Greys and Scots 
Guards, and if experts considered that the Scottish Horse 
were more suggestive of pit and moor than of the haute école, 
after all pits and moors are an integral part of Scottish life, 
and the haute école is not. Amid cheering crowds all the way, 
the King and Queen drove to Holyrood, and a busy week of 
official and unofficial functions opened. Following the prece- 
dent of 1911, there were two formal evening Courts, and a 
morning levée. There were reviews and inspections, and a 
“sort of ” garden party. There was a visit to Glasgow and 
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the West which was an unqualified success. The Queen 
was made LL.D. of Edinburgh University, being “‘ capped ” 
by the customary piece of black velvet, which unreliable 
tradition declares is a relic of John Knox’s best breeches. 
There was a great Youth Rally at Murrayfield, where their 
Majesties and the young princesses had an almost over- 
whelming reception from the 20,000 boys and girls who had 
travelled from all parts of Scotland in order to give a display 
of exercises and dancing. Most impressive of all was the 
service in St. Giles Cathedral, and the procession through the 
church, on the occasion of the Queen’s becoming the first 
lady member of the Order of the Thistle. The scene during 
the long procession, with so many brilliant uniforms, and 
finally the Knights, with their Majesties both arrayed in the 
very striking robes of the Order, was indeed a magnificent 
spectacle, and one which will long be remembered by those 
who were privileged to see it. At the end of the week the 
King and Queen were able to relax to the extent of attending 
the Musselburgh Race Meeting. Much to their disappoint- 
ment, the crowd did not have the pleasure of seeing the 
King lead in a winner, for in one race His Majesty’s horse, 
starting as odds-on favourite, was unexpectedly beaten by 
the horse of a well-known and hitherto popular owner. At 
the conclusion of the Royal visit, it was generally hoped 
that it was only the first of many. Now the King and Queen 
are once more in Scotland, enjoying in the peace of Balmoral a 
holiday which it is no mere figure of speech to describe as 
** well-earned.” 


PoLitics 

In the world of politics there have been few events of 
outstanding importance. Members and ministers tended to 
follow the Court to Edinburgh, and of the remaining M.P.s, 
only one was unsporting enough to draw attention to the total 
absence of official members from the Front Bench. The Scots 
Divorce Bill has not had the luck or good guidance of Mr. 
Herbert’s, and our matrimonial reforms will need to wait 
their turn, but then our need was never so great as England’s 
in that respect. The two topics most anxiously debated in 
exclusively Scottish time have been Herring and Houses, and 
both discussions closed on a rather disquieting tone. On 
both subjects members of all parties displayed a good deal of 
uneasiness, which in neither case was allayed by Government 
spokesmen. Indeed, in the case of herrings they made no 
attempt to do so. There is no doubt that the herring fishing, 
one of Scotland’s staple industries, is in a bad way and seems 
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likely to be worse before it is better. The English system, 
with its larger units and aggregation of boats, mostly run by 
companies, has been producing more satisfactory results, but 
the Scots fishermen are conservative and averse from change 
in long-established methods. The Herring Board’s recent 
Report came in for unsparing criticism by representatives of 
all parties, and it was undoubtedly a gloomy document, with 
a depressing lack of constructive suggestion. But unhappily 
members themselves were wholly divided when it came to 
supplying a remedy. One of the causes of depression in the 
industry is loss of the Russian market, and the Soviets in 
literal truth have proved to be unreliable customers. Mr. 
Macquisten wants enormous quantities of herring cured 
against national emergency, and sees in his Dyeing of Kippers 
Bill a partial solution of the trouble. There is at least some 
sound sense in this, as in all of Mr. Macquisten’s suggestions, 
but members were inclined to be chary of Mr. Boothby, who 
astounded the House by suggesting that Mr. Lloyd George 
should be appointed chairman of the Board in order to supply 
“ruthlessness and drive” to its proceedings. He thought 
that the right honourable gentleman could thereby render a 
“last and supreme service to his country.” The operative 
word in this suggestion is presumably “ last,”’ and readers with 
long memories will recall that Mr. Lloyd George’s latest 
services to his country were at least fifteen years ago. It is 
possible that without recourse to such desperate remedies, 
some method may be devised of securing a wider distribution 
of herrings in our industrial areas, and home consumption 
thereby be increased. The debate on housing also proceeded 
along rather depressed lines, and there seemed to be a general 
impression that, in spite of so many brave words not long since 
about the abolition of slums in Scotland, less progress had 
been made than was hoped and that still less would be made 
in the immediate future. As Mr. Elliot put it, the housing 
machine in Scotland is becoming overloaded. Schedules are 
behindhand. There is a considerable shortage of labour, 
and to a lesser degree a shortage of material. Itis, of course, 
pleasant to know that the shortage of labour is due to in- 
dustrial activity in other directions, but the debate closed 
with the general feeling that progress was slower than it 
should be, owing entirely to difficulties not one of which is 
insuperable. Members from all our great cities spoke of the 
shortage in each, and no one can view the general situation 
with complacency on being told that in Dundee “ there is no 
prospect of houses being available for the relief of over- 
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crowding for two or three years to come”; that in Glasgow 
conditions are still “‘ shocking and disgraceful’ ; and that at 
the present rate of progress it will take “thirty years to 
eliminate Edinburgh’s condemned and overcrowded houses.” 
It is pleasing to be able to record, however, that trade 
generally continues to improve. The heavy industries are 
prospering once again. The shipbuilding yards are busy, 
although once present commissions are executed there is a 
shortage of private orders. Any anxieties are therefore for 
the future, but there is a tendency in Scotland, as elsewhere, 
to speculate about “the coming slump.” Parliament 
has closed down for the time being, and thus the body politic 
is happily immune from at least one source of alarmist 
infection. 
THE OPEN AIR 

In the weeks which have passed the ordinary man, who is 
never disposed to worry unduly over such matters as those 
discussed above, has in any case been on holiday, and con- 
cerned only with such delights as golf or hiking, fishing or 
picnics. The Loch Ness monster, displaying once more a 
keen sense of duty to its public, has made its appearance at 
the right time for being seen by the maximum number of 
holiday-makers. The lot of the hiker and camper is to be 
made easier by the gift of the ancient Royal Forest of Dalness, 
a tract of mountain country more than twenty square miles in 
extent, lying between Glencoe and Glen Etive. This great 
stretch of wild rocky hills, with ideal scope for climbers and 
walkers, has been purchased and handed over to the National 
Trust for Scotland, and will be maintained as a National 
Forest Preserve. August has on the whole been a fine month 
for the holiday-maker, too fine in many parts to suit the 
angler, for rivers and lochs have been far too low. Loch 
Leven, the angler’s Mecca, has had its worst season for many 
years, due in part at least to the presence of an objectionable 
form of alga which has spread through the Loch and pre- 
vented the fish from getting a proper view of the fly. Experts 
have been at work on a remedy, and it may be hoped that 
success will attend their efforts, for Loch Leven is a national 
institution, celebrated throughout the world, and a long- 
continued failure of sport there would be a blow to the 
national prestige. With the advent of the summer holidays, 
the reign of organized games ceases, and people are apt to 
play games for their original purpose, that of enjoyment. 
In the matter of organized games and international contests, 
Scotland has hardly shone this summer. Her cricketers 
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did feebly against the New Zealanders and Yorkshire, and her 
golfers against the English. But at golf Scotland’s sun has 
sunk low indeed, and it is half a generation since she produced 
an open champion. An honourable exception must once more 
be made in favour of the ladies, who more than hold their own 
with all-comers of all nations on the links. Even at this 
early date in the year’s progress professional football has 
resumed its sway, and the greatest winter amusement of the 
greatest number of people has begun. 


THE GLAscow EXHIBITION 

Nowhere did the King have a heartier welcome on his 
visit than in Glasgow. The population of “‘ Red Clydeside ”’ 
showed, not for the first time, the warmth of its attachment 
to the persons of the Royal House. The Lord Provost of 
Glasgow was knighted in the course of the visit, which gave 
pleasure not only to his lordship but to all sensible people. 
Some of the sterner Socialist brethren took offence, however, 
and dark mutterings were heard about “the Labour move- 
ment on its knees.” But nobody was a penny the worse. 
The ‘Second City of the Empire” is again extending its 
boundaries, and a Parliamentary Commission has been 
sitting, at great length, to determine the extent to which 
Scotland’s “‘ Great Wen” is to be allowed to encroach upon 
its neighbours, some of whom do not appreciate at its full 
worth the privilege of becoming Glasgow ratepayers. Mean- 
time preparations are going ahead fast for the great Exhibition 
of 1938. This is, of course, not simply a Glasgow venture, 
although its locus will be in Glasgow. Indeed, its promoters, 
the Scottish Development Council, are properly anxious to 
impress upon the world at large that it will be not merely a 
Scottish but an Empire Exhibition. It is hoped, in fact, 
that it will be a second Wembley, more successful, we may 
trust, in weather and financial results. Certainly it will be a 
big affair. It is designed to cover 153 acres, and between 
60,000 and 150,000 daily visitors are expected. The total 
attendance is estimated at 12,000,000, but a visiting expert 
from New Zealand has assured us that this is too modest. 
“My estimate of your attendance is an absolute minimum of 
20,000,000.” The sum of £700,000 has already been guar- 
anteed towards the cost of the Exhibition, and as appears 
below, one of the most formidable obstacles to its success 
has already been partially surmounted. This concerns the 
provision of what in England are known as “ intoxicating,” 
in Scotland, land of harder heads, as “ exciseable ’’ liquors. 
A doubt whether the air of Glasgow is not already exhilarating 
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enough without any adventitious aids, is suggested by the © 
recent exploit of a local town councillor who, displeased with 
a decision by the chairman, marked his displeasure by running 
away with the mace. However, it was found that its presence 
was not a necessary concomitant of lawful business, and its 
removal effected nothing. Even in its presence the business 
does not seem to have been marked by a high degree of order, 
for we read that at one stage four speeches were being de- 
livered simultaneously. This sort of thing might be a happy 
solution of the present congested state of parliamentary 
business. The mace was eventually disclosed by its abductor 
in the Banqueting Hall and restored to its rightful place. 

The much-vexed question of bars or no bars at the 
Exhibition was solved by means of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission which began its sittings in Glasgow at the end of July. 
The trouble, it will be remembered, arose from the circum- 
stance that Bellahouston Park is situated within that part 
of the Pollokshields Ward in which a “ No-Licence Resolu- 
tion ’’ is in operation under the provisions of the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act of 1913. This grotesque piece of class legisla- 
tion, which allows the well-to-do to drink in their own houses 
while ensuring that the poor should walk to an adjoining 
ward for a “ refreshment,” was passed before the War, with a 
proviso suspending its operation for a period of seven years. 
It accordingly came into operation in a wholly different set of 
circumstances than those in which it was passed, and wherever 
its provisions have been invoked they have been productive 
of mischief. The promoters of the Exhibition, faced by this 
difficulty, could pursue either of two courses. They could 
seek to change the existing No-Licence resolution by means 
of a poll, or they could ask Parliament to excise the area of 
the Exhibition from Pollokshields Ward during the progress 
of the Exhibition. The first course presented obvious 
objections in the possibility of failure, and in the fact that 
even a favourable poll could come into operation only on 
May 28, 1938, by which date the Exhibition will be open. 
The promoters wisely chose the second course, and in their 
application to the Commission they were successful. Ob- 
jectors were represented by counsel on behalf of various 
‘temperance ”’ and kindred societies. The evidence on what 
might be called the equities was overwhelmingly one way, 
and indeed the objectors prudently refrained from leading any. 
Lord Provosts, Chief Constables and other notables all con- 
curred in stating that, although restaurants were all very well, 
bars were essential to the Exhibition’s success, The interest- 
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ing fact was proved that at the 1911 Exhibition, attended by 
about 9,500,000 persons, there were two convictions for 
drunkenness within the bounds and duration of the Exhibition, 
and it was also established by evidence which was perhaps 
otiose, that Scots people were unlikely to spend a shilling 
merely to have the privilege of buying a drink. There was a 
cowardly tendency on the part of witnesses to blame the 
desired facilities on “ our English friends, who were unlikely 
to go to Bellahouston if they knew they could not have their 
ordinary refreshments to which they were more accustomed.” 
No one apparently ventured to state the obvious fact that 
there are quite rational persons who, after tramping for some 
hours round an exhibition, would like to have a drink without 
necessarily eating a meal with it. But despite the slightly 
apologetic tone of many of the promoters’ witnesses, the 
Commission had no hesitation in approving the preamble of 
the Order. In so deciding, the Commission undoubtedly 
did the sensible thing, but the detached observer may feel a 
doubt if they really paid due weight to the legal argument 
cogently pressed upon them by counsel. He took the point 
of principle, that the Provisional Order was contrary to the 
letter, the spirit and the purpose of the Act of 1913, and that 
it was wholly unjustifiable by Provisional Order legislation to 
interfere with rights which had been conferred upon the 
electorate by public general Act of Parliament. Not only so, 
but the Temperance Act also lays it down that in special 
circumstances the Licensing Court is to have power to grant 
certificates for restaurant licences, and goes on to say in plain 
terms that in these special circumstances there shall be no 
drinking bar or other part of the premises mainly or ex- 
clusively used as a bar. Counsel’s submission, therefore, 
was that the preamble should be refused, and to this sub- 
mission the Commissioners, preferring common-sense to law, 
declined to accede. The true moral is that the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act, 1913, whose operation almost inevitably does 
produce such a conflict, should forthwith be repealed. 
The result of the Commissioners’ decision and the ensuing 
Bill will be that the catering firms concerned in the 
Exhibition will have to make application for certificates 
at the next sitting of the Glasgow Licensing Court, and such 
certificates as are approved by that rhadamanthine body will 
in turn be subject to the early and exiguous hours generally 
applicable in that most sober of cities. 


THEAGES, 


SPORT 


It is strange that so little interest has been shown, in England 
at any rate, in the England v. New Zealand Test Matches. 
Perhaps the draw in the first match at Lord’s, when we ought 
to have won, did something to diminish popular enthusiasm, 
and cold weather and rain at Manchester during the second 
match probably helped to reduce our ardour and to rob the 
game of its glories. We beat the New Zealanders in a good 
match by 130 runs, but it could not be said that it was Test 
Match cricket as we like to have it. Apart from Hutton’s 
century on the opening day (July 24) and Barnett’s useful 62, 
there was little sensational scoring. Hardstaff gave us 58, 
and we declared at 358 for 9 wickets. The visitors responded 
with a first-innings total of 281, W. A. Hadlee getting near to 
a century (I should like to have seen him get it) with 93— 
he was lucky not to be caught out at 64. Vivian had made 
a good beginning with 58. England did not shine very well 
in the second innings, and could only get a total of 187, and 
New Zealand’s 134 meant defeat. The third and last Test 
Match opened at the Oval on Saturday, August 14. It was a 
dreadful day for cricket, and rain held up a beginning until 
about 1 o’clock. There was a good attendance, however, 
all things considered. The onlookers were able to see Vivian 
and Hadlee score 20 not out between them, and that was all 
for the day. Monday brought some sunshine and almost a 
full day’s play. New Zealand achieved a first-innings total 
of 249, and by the close of play England had scored 86 at the 
cost of three wickets. Hardstaff on the Tuesday passed a 
century with 103, and Compton had got 65 before he was 
run out. We declared at 254 for 7, and some consider that 
Robins should have done so earlier and perhaps have grabbed 
a victory. I am disposed to agree. The time was running 
out, and when the New Zealand second-innings total stood at 
187 we were faced with the task of getting 183 runs in half an 
hour. What we did get was 31 for one wicket, and so a 
draw ended a disappointing series of Test Matches. Again 
we ought to have done better, and the prospect of turning 
out a winning team against Australia next year are none too 
bright. The honours are on the whole with New Zealand. 
The teams were: England—Robins (captain), Hammond, 
Goddard, Barnett, Ames, Hardstaff, Hutton, Matthews, 
Compton, Gover and Washbrook. (Goddard and Gover did 
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not go in.) New Zealand—M. L. Page (captain), H. G. 
Vivian, G. L. Weir, M. W. Wallace, W. A. Hadlee, A. W. 
Roberts, D. A. R. Moloney, E. W. Tindill, J. Cowie, M. P. 
Donnelly and J. A. Dunning. 


The Davis Cup, alas, has gone to America, whose players 
have been after it for ten years! We have held the cup for 
four, and who shall say when we may get it back again ? 
Austin started well in the opening singles on July 24, beating 
F. A. Parker by 6-3, 6-2, 7-5. It was hardly to be expected 
that Hare would beat Budge, but he made a fine fight of it 
before he lost by 15-13, 6-1, 6-2. Parker beat Hare by 6-2, 
6-4, 6-2, and so we were led up to the battle in the doubles. 
For us it ended in a decisive defeat. Tuckey and Wilde 
failed, but failed valiantly, against that magnificent com- 
bination, Budge and Mako. The tale of our defeat is told 
briefly in the figures: 6-3, 7-5, 7-9, 12-10. The cup had gone, 
and when Princess Helena Victoria handed it over to the 
winners we felt that we were saying good-bye to it for perhaps 
a long time. But the whirligig of time brings strange changes, 
and we ought not to fall into a spirit of defeatism. There 
remained the match between Austin and Budge—a fine 
contest in which our best player went down by 8-6, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-3. So ended the Davis Cup matches of 1937. Lawn 
tennis enthusiasts are, as I write, waiting upon the results 
of the Wightman Cup match at Forest Hills. 


We are also awaiting the much-boosted heavyweight 
contest between Tommy Farr and Joe Louis at New York 
on August 26. Was ever a boxing match heralded by such a 
spate of publicity ? Is it to be a world championship fight or 
not ? Nobody seems certain about it, but Farr is certain 
of beating Louis, and Louis has no doubt that he will be able 
to dispose of Farr. Sporting writers, interviewers, photo- 
graphers and cartoonists swarm around the two training 
camps, clutching greedily at such obiter dicta as may fall 
from the contestants, proclaiming “‘ sensations,” and even 
introducing the inevitable element of the “ girl friend.” 
The comments of Tom Cribb or Mendoza would have been 
illuminating, and perhaps crushing. All the same, I want 
Farr to win, though I have fears for his chances. Louis is a 
dangerous fighter; so, for that matter, is Farr, as he has 
shown, but I would not gamble on the result. For the moment 
let us take comfort that we have beaten the Germans at 
athletics—it is the first time that we have done so. 


The America’s Cup remains in America, where it has been 
since in 1851 the famous schooner America in a race round 
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the Isle of Wight snatched the silver cup presented by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. Mr. Sopwith has fared no better 
than the owners of the five Shamrocks, Valkyrie, and other 
challenging vessels. Endeavour II was thoroughly beaten 
in four races by Mr. H. 8. Vanderbilt’s Ranger, clearly a 
wonderful yacht. But Hndeavour II is also a wonderful 
yacht, though clearly not up to her rival. She was admirably 
handled, too, but if we are looking for reasons for our defeat 
we may perhaps find contributory factors in the American 
yacht’s professional crew of Scandinavians who know all that 
there is to know about sailing in American waters, and in 
Ranger’s apparently unexpected great double-clewed Genoa 
jib. Also an English challenger has to have designed and 
built a yacht that will stand the journey across the Atlantic 
and yet be capable of meeting, in strange waters, a defending 
yacht that is not subject to an English challenger’s dis- 
abilities. But Mr. Sopwith, as becomes a good sportsman, 
makes no complaint, admitting that he has been vanquished 
by a better ship. At no time did Endeavour II look like 
achieving victory. In the first race she was beaten by 17 
minutes 5 seconds ; in the second by 18 minutes 32 seconds ; 
in the third by 4 minutes 27 seconds; and in the fourth by 
3 minutes 37 seconds. We may take our defeat gracefully 
and hope for better fortune next time, but the cup has been 
so long across the Atlantic and the conditions are so difficult 
from our point of view that future prospects are gloomy. 
Do we “organize” for sporting triumphs so effectively as 
do the Americans ? 

The time is near at hand when stumps will be drawn for 
the season, and when goal-posts will be set up, gladdening 
the hearts of week-end and mid-week enthusiasts, and still 
more, perhaps, those of the millions of others whose interest 
in the game finds expression in the filling-in of “ pool” 
coupons in the eternal hope of getting a fortune for sixpence, 
or less. Pool proprietors and promoters, we are told, are 
active. It is said that during the season about 5,000,000 
coupons are handled weekly; their accompanying postal 
orders should be enough to rejoice any man. Whether it is 
in the best interests of the game is another matter. The 
football pools have become a vast industry, and nothing short 
of legal prohibition is likely to stop it. 


F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 


(a) 
(0) 
(c) 


That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 
less rain than usual. 

That November will be mainly responsible for this 
deficiency. 

That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the South of England and the English Channel area. 


Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(J) 


That during September the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will be very near the average amount. 
That, however, during the same month the rainfall 
in the extreme North of Scotland will be slightly 
above the seasonal average. 
That during October the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will again be near the average amount. 
That, however, during the same month the extreme 
West of Ireland will record more rain than usual, 
so that October in the West of Ireland is likely to be 
a wet month. 
That during November there will be a renewed and 
general deficiency of rain over all the British Isles. 
That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the extreme West of the British Isles and least 
marked in the East. 
That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
mean temperature for September will be above the 
seasonal average, so that the month is likely to be, 
on the whole, an unusually warm month for 
September. 

DuNBOYNE, 13.viii.37. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLONIAL RULE IN AFRICA 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—In the July number of The National Review the 
writer of an anonymous letter comes to the aid of Mr. Justice 
Ostler in his attacks upon His Majesty’s Judges in East 
Africa. A journal which prints anonymous attacks owes 
responsibility to its readers, especially when, as in the present 
case, the journal is interested in the subject under con- 
sideration. It is desirable, therefore, that the letter should 
be dealt with in some detail. 

It is stated that the writer, who signs himself ‘‘ Voice in 
the Wilderness ” (in this letter referred to for brevity as the 
Voice), has had many years of experience as a magistrate in 
East Africa. It is assumed that he is no longer in the service, 
since colonial officials are not permitted to make anonymous 
contributions to the Press. 

The Voice states :— 


If, as Sir Alison states, the members of the Bushe Commission of 
Justice in East Africa reported that they could find no instance in 
which a case had been quashed on a technicality, they could not have 
searched very far or very completely into the records of the High Court, 
for technicalities of procedure do exist in East Africa. 


There is no “If” about it. The Bushe Commission did 
soreport. They say: ‘‘ We have made a careful examination 
of the records. ... We have found no case in which a 
conviction has been quashed on what is only a technicality.” 
The Voice is unable to refer to any case which has been so 
quashed on a technicality ; and the reader may feel disposed 
to prefer the evidence of the Bushe Commission to the allega- 
tions of the Voice. 

The Voice states :— 

The rules of evidence . . . . furnish a maze of technicalities through 


which Judges and witnesses can play hide-and-seek with subordinate 
magistrates, counsel and litigants alike. 


This seems an odd sort of game, played between oddly 
assorted players. It appears that the rules of evidence, 
which are the result of the labours of generations of the 
ablest jurists directed to guiding the courts in securing justice, 
are not approved by the Voice. But he is unable to suggest 
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what should take the place of these rules, nor why natives 
should be subjected to irresponsible justice. 

The Voice states :— 

It is only a few months ago that a number of natives were acquitted 
on a technicality of murder before the High Court of Tanganyika... 

But the Voice is unable to state what, in his opinion, the 
“ technicality ’’ was. 

The Voice states :— 

... it is quite correct to state that junior magistrates ... 
are “ terrified into es their duty by the dread of a snub or a rebuke 
from the Court.” 

The Voice is enaiide ie copy his quotations correctly. The 
Voice is unable to refer to an instance of this terror. He is 
unable to say how any magistrate could shirk his duty in his 
judicial work without the matter being brought by the officer 
of police in charge of the case to the notice of the magistrate’s 
superiors. 

The Voice states :— 

A Secretary of State for the Colonies once remarked that 75 per 
cent. of the legislation of East Africa was ultra vires. 

The Voice is unable to state the name of the Secretary of 
State. The present writer knows of no case where legislation 
in East Africa has been successfully impugned on the ground 
that it was ultra vires. The Voice is unable to refer to an 
instance, and it must be doubted whether he has a clear 
conception of the meaning of ultra vires. In view of the fact 
that the Secretary of State is himself answerable for the 
legislation in East Africa, it is impossible to imagine the 
most anonymous Secretary of State making such an incredible 
statement. 

The Voice continues :— 

This is not to be wondered at when one beholds the spate of legis- 
lation, hastily drafted and rushed through the Legislatures of these 
Colonies by pressure of the official majority vote. 

Ordinances in East Africa are drafted almost entirely by 
the Attorney-General of the Colony; they are published in 
the colonial Gazette in the form of Bills for public considera- 
tion ; they are fully discussed by the official and non-official 
members of the legislature; after enactment they are con- 
sidered by the Secretary of State, with the advice of his 
legal advisers; and they are then allowed, directed to be 
amended, or disallowed. By what right does the Voice 
declare this legislation to be “hastily drafted and rushed 
through the legislatures ” ? 

The Voice states :— 
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Sir Alison Russell, during his stay in Tanganyika, indexed and 
arranged the laws of that territory. It is now reported in authoritative 
circles that the present Attorney-General will have to spend two vears 
in London on a fresh revision of these laws, aimed at simplification 
and the elimination of features that no court of equity could possibly 
sustain. 

It is implied that the present writer’s edition of the laws 
was found to be unsatisfactory. The Voice’s knowledge of 
these matters is quite inadequate. In all colonies revised 
editions of the laws are prepared at intervals of six or seven 
years or thereabouts. The new edition deletes repealed 
laws, places amendments in their proper places, rearranges 
the existing legislation, adds an index and generally reduces 
the existing law into a convenient form, without making 
alterations in the substance of the law. This is what is being 
done in Tanganyika, since the last edition was published in 
1929. As regards the Voice’s statement, the Attorney- 
General informs me that the new edition will not take two 
years to prepare; it will not be prepared in London and it 
will not eliminate any features (other than repealed legislation) 
that ‘no court of equity could possibly sustain ’”’ or other- 
wise. Finally, there is not and never has been in East Africa 
what was known as a “ court of equity.” 

I may be allowed briefly to refer to the letter appearing 
in your issue for August, written by Mr. Horn, for the “ British 
Union of Tanganyika.” Mr. Horn states that Mr. Justice 
Ostler’s opinions “reflect the views of every settler in 
Tanganyika.” He refers to “ the technicalities of procedure 
hampering the administration of justice”? in East Africa ; 
but he, too, does not state what are the “‘ technicalities ”’ to 
which he refers and he is unable to give a single example of 
their “‘ hampering the administration of justice.”” He states, 
in general terms, that my letter of April last is ‘‘ misleading ”’ ; 
but he does not state who is misled or why, nor does he state 
in what particular my letter is not strictly in accordance with 
the facts. 

It is to be observed that these attacks on the law and 
the judges in East Africa are made, almost exclusively, in 
relation to the administration of justice to the natives, and 
that they are always expressed in the most general terms 
and never give any particulars or examples which can be 
examined. 

I am, etc., 
ALISON RUSSELL. 


9, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4. 


—_ ae ll ae ee me. 
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To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Srr,—In the February and April numbers of The National 
Review there were articles by Mr. Justice Ostler on “ Colonial 
Rule in Africa.”” Very few indeed of those who read the 
article and who were in a position to know the facts would 
disagree with the writer. I myself know several officials and 
non-officials in East Africa who read them and thoroughly 
endorsed them. 

In the May number of The National Review there is a 
reply to the articles in the form of a letter from Sir Alison 
Russell. The letter only replies to part of the second article, 
and some of the criticisms of the article in question are well 
founded. The general tone of the letter, however, is sufficient 
to demonstrate the regrettable ignorance that prevails in high 
places with regard to the true state of affairs in the adminis- 
trations over which the occupants of those high places preside. 
To them “ everything in the garden is lovely.”” Unfortunately 
the gardeners could sometimes tell a different tale if anyone 
would listen to them.—I am, yours, etc., 


‘ONE OF THE GARDENERS.” 


‘Somewhere in Africa.”’ 
July, 1937. 


HERR HITLER’S GUARDS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—It is amusing to read in the July number of The 
National Review (ENGLISH REVIEW), see page 160, the account 
of an English resident’s, in Germany, shock and mental nausea 
on discovering that Herr Hitler’s country house at Berches- 
garten is reported guarded by soldiers, etc., etc. As Herr 
Hitler stands in exactly the same position to the German 
people as any other King or President in England or Europe, 
one may well wonder if it gives the writer a pain every time 
he sees soldiers on guard at Buckingham Palace. Does the 
writer realise, too, the unceasing and vigilant work of the 
Secret Police when, despite every care, some maniac or 
person with a grievance may attempt the life of a high 
personage of State? One has only to think of the last out- 
rages in Belfast the other day, and of the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Prime Minister of Portugal to feel that only fools 
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‘ 


and people of no account are “safe” from the assassin’s 


hand. 

What strange mentality is this that sees in an armed 
guard granted to every ruler either of the U.S.A. or Europe, 
except Germany, something sinister, something of a cloak 
to cover a rabbit of a man from the murderous attempts on 
his life from a downtrodden and hostile people! How far 
from the truth that is the last four years have proved. 

Yours truly, 
31, Old Station Road, EVELYN SAKER. 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
August, 1937. 


[We refer to this letter in the Episodes.—Ep., N.R.] 


SHAKESPEARE PURIFIED! 


To tHE Eprtor or The National Review 


Sir,—For the admirers and lovers of Shakespeare who, 
however, lack the time or the talent to make a thorough 
study of his works, the publication of several plays for six- 
pence each with numerous notes and elucidations is very 
welcome. 

But what a pity that there is a fly in the ointment! For, 
to the writer’s surprise and disgust, the editor of one play, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” has taken upon himself to omit certain 
lines because old Mrs. Grundy would object to them. Of 
course, this would have been tolerable and even commendable 
if the edition had been especially intended for use in young 
ladies’ schools ; then grown-up men and women would have 
known that they have to go elsewhere for the real Shakes- 
peare. But as no such intention is stated, the question may 
be asked, whence do the editor, Mr. A. J. J. Radcliff, M.A., 
and his publishers, derive the right to give the public a 
Shakespeare thus altered. They even omit a line which is 
spoken in the censored film version of the play ! 

We all have heard a good deal about Victorian prudery 
and hypocrisy, but in the several editions of Shakespeare’s 
works in the writer’s home, published long before Queen 
Victoria’s reign came to an end, all the phrases are printed 
which are now deleted.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

*“* AFFECTIONATE ADMIRER ”’ OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Taunton. 
August, 1937. 
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RATIONAL MONEY 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—A price is an exchange-ratio number of something 
(commodities) to gold. 

A single price, by itself, is no indication of exchange- 
value. It is like the numerator of a fraction with an unknown 
denominator. But a price in a familiar currency affords at 
once a comparison with many other prices already in the 
mind. The knowledge of these other prices is the missing 
half of the ratio, and so supplies the denominator of the 
fraction. If a hen is priced at 2s. 6d., then 2s. 6d. is not the 
exchange-value of the hen, but a translation of the hen into 
the common language of arithmetic, analogous to turning 
a number into its logarithm. It is “‘ the number-name ”’ of the 
hen to the base gold. Now, the exchange-value of anything 
is the other things which exchange for it. It is these other 
things that are its measure of exchange-value, and there is no 
other. This measure is given superlatively well by the use 
of money-numbers. No better base for them than gold is 
known, and as they are well nigh essential to any kind of 
business, their base and integrity ought to be protected as 
the very first consideration. Variations in gold price do not 
make gold an unsuitable base for money. 

It has recently become fashionable to imply that whereas 
our forefathers traded by barter, we more enlightened people 
trade in some other way. That is pure nonsense. Exchange 
is always barter. Money-numbers simply aid the arithmetic 
of the process. That is the PRrmary use of money-numbers. 
We now come to their SECONDARY use, and there we shall 
find where the trouble is. 

SECONDARY UsE oF MoNEY-NUMBERS FOR LENDING 

Gold, as representative sample for the whole range of 
traded items, proved almost too successful. Its convenience 
and its portability, its widespread use, the labour needful to 
increase its supply eventually established such a steady 
balance between gold and the average level of most other 
things, that people began to use its market price as a method 
for bargains in which payment was delayed. They began 
to lend their goods and services on the understanding that 
they should at some stated time in the future be paid for 
them by a sum or weight of gold. Not so much that they 
were wanting the gold itself, but rather because they found 
they could always sell the gold again for the goods they 
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wanted, and so gold began to be a sort of book-keeper. The 
passing of gold coins from hand to hand did service as account 
keeper, just as a paper note to-day is only a credit-entry on a 
loose sheet instead of in a ledger. It carries a money-number, 
and possession shows to whom the credit is due. 

All this resulted in people coming to look on the money- 
number as itself a measure of value, and so they took to 
making big forward contracts in terms of the money-number, 
that is in weights of gold. 

Now, this is a quite different and secondary use for money- 
numbers, and is really a parasitic growth. In excess, it is a 
thoroughly bad system. It is seriously affected by changes 
in the value of gold, and at the same time is most calculated 
to cause such changes, thereby doing grave harm to the 
primary use. Besides that, very large money-numbers are 
unreliable, because of a relative factor. Money-numbers as a 
ratio of exchange-value grow progressively unreliable as they 
recede from zero in either a plus or minus direction. Money- 
numbers used as mere weights of gold are both redundant 
and misleading. Thus money-numbers are not suitable for 
the huge sums for which they are now used. This is what 
requires to be put right. If indulged in by Governments to 
excess (private individuals could be left to stew in their own 
arithmetical juice), it will certainly destroy any monetary 
system of enumeration that the wit of man could devise. 

A gold price is a money-number based on gold, just as 
a specific weight is a weight-number based on water. The 
specific weight of water is taken as “ one ’—not one anything, 
just the number “ one.”’ Incidentally all weights and measures 
are numbers. 

Nevertheless, the Government of this country has for 
years encouraged this use of money-numbers by issuing loans, 
by enforcing the Trustee Act, by decreasing all kinds of 
insurance, by systems of annuities and pensions, and above 
all by the sale to poor people of Savings Certificates. The 
Government is in honour bound to maintain the base of these 
numbers. 

The choice is not between a money unit of this or that 
value. We must return to the old base, or have none. 

Yours, etc., 
Woodington, G. C. Nevite. 
near Romsey, Hampshire. 
August, 1937. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BRITISH 


To THE Eprtror oF The National Review 


Smr,—Being a native of north-west Lancashire, and there- 
fore neither Scot nor Southern English as represented by Mr. 
Roy and Mr. Clarke, may I join in their verbal warfare with 
that modesty, nay, humility and impartiality, so characteristic 
of the inhabitants of my native county? The Shetlands, 
Orkneys, Caithness, a great part of the Hebrides and the 
coasts of the western islands and of Scotland, a great part of 
Ireland, including Limerick, Cork, Wexford, Waterford, and 
Dublin, the Isle of Man, Cumberland, Lancashire in the 
western and northern parts, and the Wirral district of Cheshire 
were colonized by the Norse Vikings. South of Scotland and 
east thereof, the north-east and eastern parts of England 
were settled by the Danish Vikings who penetrated into the 
Midlands as far as Derbyshire. The Saxons overran the 
south, founding the various kingdoms of the East Saxons 
(Essex), the South Saxons (Sussex), the West Saxons (Wessex) 
and of the Middle Saxons (Middlesex). The allied races of the 
Jutes and Angles settled in Kent and the Isle of Wight. 
After this the only place for the poor Celts, I[berians, Milesians, 
etc., left was in the extreme south-west and west. From 
these parts have descended from time to time hordes of 
scribes, musicians, bards and, in modern days, crooners to 
torment the placid Saxons and decadent Vikings of Modern 
Babylon; and this mixture, combined with the cautious, 
pawky Dane from Aberdeen with his gifts of “‘ ca’ canny ” 
and the dashing Israelite, now control all branches of modern 
life in the South. 

So far as the purity of our language is concerned, it could 
be safely stated that the speech of Miss Gracie Fields, from 
Rochdale, could properly be argued as truly representing the 
Anglo-Saxon, Norse, Danish, Fleming, Celtic, Latin, Norman, 
French, etc., jargon called to-day the English language, with 
an accent reminiscent of Chaucer’s times. 

Yours faithfully, 

Travellers’ Club, H. H. CHARNOCK. 

Pall Mall, 8.W.1. 
August, 1937. 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE BURSTING OF A BUBBLE 


THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED: What is the Soviet Union 
and Where is It Going? By Leon Trotsky. Translated by 
Max Eastman (Faber 12s. 6d.). Twenty years ago last 
February, after years of subterranean mutterings, the revo- 
lutionary earthquake destroyed the old Russia, whose totter- 
ing fabric was crumbling through the malconduct and suffer- 
ings of the War. Nine months later, in October, 1917, Lenin 
and Trotsky swept Kerensky from power and _ installed 
themselves in command. They were steeped in the doctrines 
of Karl Marx and prepared to go all lengths to put them into 
execution, though the stage was not altogether set as Marx 
had planned it. Socialists, in his view, would take over 
the capitalist machine as a going concern and transform it 
according to their own ideals. He forgot that revolutions 
are born, not of theoretical creeds, but out of want, misery 
and ruin; riders do not swap horses in midstream so long 
as their mounts can swim. Lenin and Trotsky had table 
rase to work on, agriculture was at a standstill, industry 
non-existent. Unlike the capitalist nations, they were not, 
however, handicapped by obsolete equipment ; they possessed 
unlimited powers and they did not lack sympathisers abroad. 
Throughout these twenty years a flood of comment, interested, 
laudatory, deprecatory, has swamped newspaper columns 
and booksellers’ shelves. Journalists have hurried through 
Russia, pausing at intervals for the necessary breath to 
pronounce final verdicts on the Five Year Plan; guide- 
ridden tourists have found it all too wonderful; impartial 
observers have recorded furtive peeps behind the scenes. 
“The Webbs ”—to give the author’s generic title to that 
curious couple known as Lord Passfield and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb and their co-religionists—have given their blessing ; 
in the twelve hundred printed pages of Soviet Communism 
the Webbs have “fully recognised the democracy of the 
Stalin régime,” “ receiving information from its bureaux.” 


No one, however, has hitherto attempted “a scientific 
appraisal of what is actually taking place in the land of the 
October revolution.” Revolution Betrayed is the story of the 
upheaval as told by one of its chief progenitors, it gauges the 
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workings and result of the experiment as Marx himself 
would have judged them. This book is not the mere outburst 
of a cast-off and disgruntled party leader ; it is the cry of a 
believer who proclaims his faith, as compared with the works 
which his fellow believers have produced in justification of 
their creed. We may reject his opinions, and smile at his 
artless conclusions, but we cannot question his sincerity 
or his expert knowledge. 


The programme of the Bolshevist Party, as adopted 
in March, 1919, stated that “‘in the sphere of distribution 
the Soviet Government will continue on a planned, organised 
and State-wide scale to replace trade by the distribution of 
products.” From each according to his capacity, to each 
according to his need, is the bedrock principle of Communism. 
True, Marx himself foresaw that the change from capitalism 
to communism must proceed by stages; there must be a 
halfway house of State ownership and wage payment. In 
Lenin’s eyes, the “dictatorship of the proletariat’ repre- 
sented this strictly temporary condition, which should 
promptly evolve into the communist sharing of goods with 
the minimum of State interference which was the corner- 
stone of Lenin’s creed. State authority, represented by 
police, officials, and standing army, might be required at 
first, but as the people learned to govern themselves “ these 
parasites must die.” “The proletariat,” he said, “ will 
shatter the old bureaucratic machine and create its own 
apparatus out of employees and workers.” Officials must 
be popularly elected and subject to dismissal; they must 
receive an equal wage with the workers; the privileged 
officer class must disappear and the standing army merge 
into an “armed people.” All will fulfil the functions of 
control and supervision, so that all may for a time become 
“‘ bureaucrats ” and therefore nobody can become a bureau- 
crat. Such was the first step “ with which we should and 
must begin upon achieving a proletarian revolution ” (author’s 
italics). 

The arrival of Elysium would be greatly hastened if 
other countries followed the Soviet example. World revo- 
lution was essential to the success of the scheme. For in- 
stance, when civil war ceased in 1921 and the N.E.P. (New 
Economic Policy) was started, production, whether industrial 
or agricultural, was non-existent and famine conditions 
prevailed. The author naively remarks that the situation 
would have been greatly eased if the German proletariat 
had come up to the scratch as expected. Had they con- 
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sented to take part in the world revolution, they would have 
been only too happy “to supply Soviet Russia on credit, 
against future food and raw materials, with articles of manu- 
facture and thousands of skilled workmen and organisers.” 
The German social democrats themselves prevented the 
fulfilment of this dream. 


Another cardinal tenet proclaimed that the workers under 
communism would be infinitely better off than the capitalist 
“* slaves.”’ Every reasonable need would be satisfied, universal 
peace and contentment would reign. 


So much for the faith ; what of the works? How fares 
the golden age, in the estimation of its arch prophet ? Despite 
initial hardships and difficulties, is Russia advancing along 
the road to the higher communism ? The answer to that 
question is the main purpose of this book. 


Not till the civil war ended in 1921 could the N.E.P. 
be set to work and inconvenient facts asserted themselves 
early. ‘‘ A planned economy cannot rest merely on intel- 
lectual data. The play of supply and demand remains a 
necessary material basis.’”” Demand there was in plenty, 
but no supply. The peasants, indeed, had grain, but when 
asked to surrender it in exchange, not for other necessaries, 
but for paper money of doubtful value, they buried it under- 
ground and ceased to sow. Rifts appeared among the party 
leaders. After Lenin’s death in 1924, Stalin, Rykon, Tomsky 
and Bukharin came forward as champions of the farmers, 
while a left wing took shape round Trotsky, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, representing the towns. In 1925 Stalin restored 
the land to the farmers and well-to-do agriculturists (kulaks) 
began to multiply. On the land, at any rate, the bourgeois 
element was resuming possession. Yet the supply of food 
to the towns did not increase; the farmers “ held the revo- 
lution by the throat” and “subjected the cities to a grain 
blockade.” Threatened with famine, the party in power 
took characteristic action in 1928. On the one hand, they 
exiled or imprisoned their rivals of the Left Opposition, 
on the other they executed a complete volte face in policy. 
The Five Year Plan to develop industry was got going at 
high pressure; the farms were forcibly collectivized, the 
grain expropriated and the kulaks driven out to starve. 
As a result of this headlong policy, the peasants realized 
their property while it was still theirs; slaughtered or sold 
their cattle, horses, implements and grain and joined the 
collective farms stripped of all plant and material for carrying 
on. The country was literally laid waste and though statistics 
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exist of the huge destruction of stock, there is no record of 
the millions of human beings who perished through hunger, 
cold, epidemics and repressive measures. Had it occurred 
to a Western Power to make war on Russia in 1929, the 
Soviet Republic would have been quite incapable of 
resistance. 


All that, however, belongs to the past and plenty of 
people, “the Webbs” included, are ready to point with 
satisfaction to the fruits which Stalin’s policy has since 
brought to maturity. Results there certainly are; at first 
sight imposing ones. Starting from zero, industrial pro- 
duction has increased by 250 per cent. in the last seven 
years, a period when most of the capitalist nations were 
staggering through an economic crisis. In some industries, 
such as iron and steel, the growth is tenfold ; Russia holds first 
place in the world for the manufacture of tractors. But 
while quantity romps ahead, quality lags behind. Capitalism 
still outstrips Sovietism in organization, technique and skill. 
Eighty per cent. of the famous tractors broke down in 1935. 
It is the same with agriculture. Even from the rich black 
earth of the Ukraine they only reap 131 cwt. to the hectare 
as compared with Germany’s 250, France’s 300. Blocks of 
new houses spring up, but the standard of house repair and 
maintenance is deplorably low. It is surely significant that 
the conspicuous pavilion of the U.S.S.R. at the Paris 
Exhibition is full, not of manufactured articles or the pro- 
ducts of the soil, but of flaring propaganda posters. 


Moreover, is this growth due to communism ? How far 
are the principles laid down in 1919 carried out to-day ? 
Are the official “‘ parasites’ in process of dying? Do the 
workers govern themselves? The author computes that 
the directing personnel in Russia to-day—the people who 
do not labour but who administer, order, command, pardon 
and punish, number five-six million souls. On the collective 
farms, leading and “ trusted” agriculturists aggregate five 
to six million more. With their families, these ruling classes 
must total twenty to twenty-five million souls—from 12 
to 15 per cent. of the population. It is almost impossible 
to estimate their united income, but a chance quarrel revealed 
through the Press that out of the Trades Union budget 
of four hundred million roubles, eighty million went to support 
the staff. The standard of living among the official classes 
furnishes indirect evidence; luxury stores exist for their 
benefit ; though servants are never described as such, servant 
accommodation is provided in houses occupied by officials ; 
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if we take purchasing power as a test, it would seem that 
15 per cent. of the population consume almost as much 
as the remaining 85 per cent. 


Meanwhile, is the worker free to enjoy the products of 
his industry ? When “ giving according to his ability, does 
he receive according to his need’? In order to speed up the 
output of the Five Year Plan, a ruthless system of piece 
work labour coupled with a ten-day week has been instituted 
under the name of Stakhanovism. The seven-hour day 
prevails in theory, but all cleaning and setting up of machines 
and instruction in their use takes place outside working 
hours. The Stakhanovists or skilled men, form an aris- 
tocracy of labour; they enjoy privileges and earn higher 
pay. The scale of wages is steeper, the conditions of labour 
are harder in Russia to-day than in capitalist lands; “ to 
each according to his needs ” has officially become “ to each 
according to his work,’ but despite its new wording the 
slogan remains a lie, for those who work hardest and longest 
receive least. The “Webbs” might usefully remember 
that the story of the labourers in the vineyard, who each 
received a penny a day whatever their hours of labour, was 
told of a privately owned business: “is it not lawful for me 
to do as I will with mine own” ? 


Though the industrial workers are thus ground under the 
Stakhanovist heel, the collective farms and co-operative 
crafts show striking figures—on paper. In the census of 
1934 these two categories included 45 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; this percentage has grown since and the census due 
this year will look more imposing still. If we turn from 
statistics to reality, the facts tell a different tale. “‘ The 
Bolshevist Party administers the farms,” according to 
Pravda. Those who thus “ administer” are the aristocracy 
of the farm ; well-to-do, prosperous. They own the valuable 
stock, the cattle, sheep and pigs, many of them rent land. 
Beneath them the mujtk toils as of old ; he has merely changed 
masters. The life story of the Soviet cow gives the situation 
in a nutshell. The milk supply, never adequate, failed utterly 
through the massacre of cattle which accompanied the 
collectivization of the farms in 1928. It is now increasing ; 
but while the cows grow in numbers, the tale of horses remains 
stationary. Reason why: the cows are private property, 
while the horses are collectively owned. English Socialists, 
who clamour for free State-provided milk for mothers and 
children, might do worse than ponder the reactions of the cow 
to the political faith they hold. 
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Men will endure hardship if they have equal opportunity 
with others to rise to better things. How far does Lenin’s 
principle, that all may for a time become bureaucrats and 
therefore nobody is a bureaucrat, prevail in Russia to-day ? 
In a bourgeois society, official and non-official classes mingle 
and inter-marry on equal terms. The Soviet aristocracy of 
administration is an oligarchy, dominating ignorant, down- 
trodden masses who do not know how to rise. Stalin’s 
advent to power in 1925 marked the Thermidor of the Revo- 
lution ; thenceforward his constant aim has been to rivet 
in the saddle a narrow, exclusive ruling class, with himself 
at its head with dictatorial powers. These people render lip 
service to equality; in reality they reserve to themselves 
the good things of life and the right to wreak unlimited 
vengeance on critics and rivals. Though freedom of speech 
has been guaranteed by charter, criticism of the present 
régime brings instant retribution ; no meetings are allowed 
unless summoned by authority ; the Press is entirely official. 
This book was written before the Zinoviev-Kamenev trial 
took place, but an appendix contains the speech in defence 
of the prisoners which Trotsky broadcast to an audience 
of over six thousand in the United States. For reasons still 
unknown the speech was not heard. Since then the Soviet 
rulers have been busy. The Army, the Civil Service, even the 
much vaunted Youth Movement are undergoing a drastic 
purge. ‘ Trotskyists,”’ “‘ reactionaries,” “‘ spies,” everyone 
in fact who for any reason incurs the displeasure of the 
powers that be, is hurried to execution or imprisonment with 
but the semblance of a trial. The Revolution is devouring 
its children. 


The bloody bubble has burst—to use the adjective in its 
sanguinary and not in its colloquial sense. Trotsky’s only 
remedy is to stir the witch’s cauldron anew ; there must be 
another revolution ; the old tragedy of wreckage, starvation, 
misery and death must be repeated and a supreme effort 
made to engulf civilization in the whirlpool. We may 
profitably turn from the stale sickening story to the situation 
at home. If this be a true record of events, as in the opinion 
of every candid observer it undoubtedly must be, how can 
we explain the smug complacency of the Webbs and other 
friends of the Soviet Union ? Is it possible that the present 
system of government in Russia is the one they wish to see 
established here, with themselves in command? Are they 
intent on killing Charles to make James, not king but dic- 
tator ? A shrewd observer remarked recently that the reason 
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why school-teachers embraced Socialism was that having 
long ruled children, they felt it would be a pleasant change 
to rule grown-ups instead. If this be true, it is time to put 
an end to the easy slipshod lie that we are all Socialists now. 
This book tells us, without mincing words, what Socialism 
really means. Our own huge bureaucracy is well on the way 
to provide the machinery here, in powers if not as yet in 
opinions. The chairs are placed for the tyrants to occupy 
and once seated, our apostles of equality will deprive us of 
every vestige of freedom, sooner than allow themselves to be 
dislodged. 


Mary MAxsE. 


EDWARDIAN AND GEORGIAN LONDON 


A Pink ’UN REememBerRs. By J. B. Booth (Werner Laurie, 
21s. net). Those who buy this book on the strength of its pink 
dust-cover showing Hassall’s drawing of a top-hatted “ swell ”’ 
roaring with laughter over The Sporting Times, while a 
demure-looking damsel and a grey-haired matron peep at it 
over his shoulder, may possibly be disappointed. There is 
nothing pink about its stories: indeed a more blameless 
book of memories would be difficult to imagine. Rosemary, 
for remembrance, should have been its colour. Yet this 
does not mean that it is dull, that the memories were not 
worth preserving, or that its manner of writing is flavourless. 
On the contrary, it is a most entertaining book, especially 
for those who recollect London before the War, and its 
author knows both what he means to say and how to say it 
—qualities which were always the mark of the Pink ’Un’s 
staff, who were considerably better equipped than a good 
many less sportive journalists of to-day. It is mainly a 
man’s London that he remembers, not without a certain 
tinge of melancholy as, looking back on social life in general, 
on the theatre, the music hall and other entertainments, 
on great personalities of the cricket-field and notorious 
heroes of the Turf, he observes the disappearance of some- 
thing distinct which can never be replaced, though he fully 
admits the compensations. 


“Light, air, cleanliness, exercise—all these must be put down as 
positive gains. ... In conclusion, if your memory carries you back 
through the last two reigns, glance at the throngs of young men and 
women you see hurrying to and from business in tube, bus, or street, 
and compare them with the crowds of your youth. If their dress 
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be standardized—the girls, particularly, all seem to affect the same 
type of hat and frock—the crowds of to-day are infinitely better dressed, 
neater, better shod, and carry themselves with a swing born of exercise 
and fresh air. If they possessed a little more of the old individualism 
they would be wellnigh perfect, to say nothing of a little of the old 
dignity—but dignity nowadays is a word of little meaning.” 


It may seem quaint to hear a collaborator in a very dis- 
respectful journal regretting past dignity, though there is 
much substance in that regret ; but, perhaps, a better single 
word to cover all that is worth regretting in that epoch so 
recently but so irrevocably stamped “‘ obsolete ”’ is the word 
** quality.” In all that he singles out for remembrance, 
whether it be the aspect of the streets, the tenour of life, 
the amusements, the theatre, the “ halls” or the Turf, Mr. 
Booth, who knew and appreciated individual quality wherever 
he saw it, puts his finger time after time on the answer to 
those who may impatiently, or conceitedly, ask why this 
bygone age, with its glaring incongruities and its somewhat 
too easy social conscience, is worth remembering at all. 
Quality—not necessarily moral—is the reason : and the reader 
who accompanies Mr. Booth, say, to dinner at the Star and 
Garter on a summer evening, behind the scenes at the Lyceum 
while Irving is at work, or round the music halls of thirty 
years or more ago, will realise what quality existed then in 
places that have either disappeared or now manage to get on 
without it. 

As regards the Londoner’s life in general, Mr. Booth 
indicates in his opening chapter the lost quality of which the 
years 1900-1910 were the last decade. 


“To the ordinary Londoner life was placid, settled, regular. The 
golden sovereign was still the comfortable standard whereby he regu- 
lated his needs and pleasures ; income-tax of a few pence in that golden 
pound was a subject of semi-humorous annual complaint ; rents were 
reasonably low ; the ‘ cost of living ’ had not become a daily shibboleth ; 
restraints on his purely private habits . . . were few; officials and 
officialdom entered little into his private affairs ; the Continent was 
to him more of a holiday playground than a serious factor in his life, 
and, in the normal course of things, his business or professional future 
was a matter to be regarded with equanimity. The man in his early 
thirties in 1910 was the heir of a settled tradition, and the settlement 
seemed, certain to endure.” 


He remarks also that the Londoner’s London was still 
externally the London of his father and grandfather. Regent 
Street and Mayfair were what they had been for many a day, 
top hats were worn and petrol fumes were few. The hansom- 
cab, that peculiar element of London’s traffic, still plied 
for hire, and the clink of its iron rod as it moved up the rank 
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might well be to others, as it would to Mr. Booth, one of the 
sharpest memories of Edwardian London’s street symphony. 
To me, personally, a sharper memory would be the clop-clop 
of a horse’s hoofs at dawn, the comforting noise which, to a 
boy occasionally afflicted by bad dreams, immediately 
dissipated all fear and brought him the assurance of comfort- 
able, stable reality. It is, however, a slight exaggeration to 
say that stability seemed certain to endure as late as 1910, 
for surely too many omens were about by that time in home 
and foreign politics, not to speak of mechanical inventions— 
the cinema, wireless telegraphy, flying and the disappearance 
of horses before the motor-car. The last time that I remember 
searching for a hansom at a comparatively early hour in 
the morning—a difficult time—was in January, 1909, when I 
had to catch a continental boat train on my way to Dresden ; 
and I must confess that I have never much regretted the 
disappearance of this vehicle. Certainly, there was some- 
thing cosy about a good hansom, once you were inside, which 
the taxi has never achieved. Getting in, especially on a wet 
day, was less agreeable, particularly for ladies with long and 
voluminous skirts. A properly brought-up boy would be 
taught by his mother, as I was, how to hold his arm in front 
of the wheel to keep a lady’s skirts off it as she got in, and how 
to leap out and do the same on alighting while offering his 
other arm asasupport. Mr. Booth, I observe parenthetically, 
spends no melancholy on the “ growler,”’ in which London 
children regularly went to parties or to and from railway 
stations, and whose drivers were never satisfied with what 
nurses gave them and would then waste a quarter of an hour 
pealing at the doorbell after the door had been tartly slammed 
in their faces. The old-fashioned door-bell, by the way, 
which pulled out tangibly, jangled fiercely and could be 
broken entirely by determined ringers—that had quality too. 
I regret its passing, and am glad to say that my own house 
still possesses its original system of wire bell-pulls and bells 
of different timbres which make a merry noise and leave 
nobody in any doubt from what part the summons comes. 


However, to return to the theme of stability and security 
in general, not only have younger generations no idea of what 
those words meant, but we older ones ourselves can only 
recall our sense of them, or rather our unreflecting acceptance 
of them, by a distinct effort of the imagination. Somewhere 
about 1906, for instance, I had a frockcoat made for me; 
it was my first, for I was still an undergraduate, but it was 
to last for many years. ‘True, it was stolen three years later 
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by an insinuating gentleman who took a room above mine 
in some bachelor lodgings: he completely deceived the land- 
lady by leaving directions for his lunch on Monday as he left 
on Saturday afternoon with a Gladstone bag full of my 
clothes. Nevertheless, it was a symbol of stability, and a 
mistaken one, for the frockcoat was already dying out by 
that time, and even before the War the morning coat, as a 
daily uniform, was badly shaken by the competition of the 
short black jacket worn with a top hat. Heaven knows 
that a top hat and a tail-coat is not, by modern ideas, a 
particularly practical costume, but modern ideas do not 
include that of leisure. 


The London man’s uniform which survived to my young 
days not only had distinction in itself—if you doubt it, go 
to Ascot or the Eton v. Harrow match even to-day and ask 
yourself what other gatherings can compare with them as 
a social spectacle—but was practical enough when you did 
not have to hurry in it, and when, instead of dashing from 
your office in the Tube to an aerodrome or a swimming pool, 
you sauntered to Hyde Park and sat upon a very hard green 
chair round about the Achilles statue. Even I did that in 
the days just after I left Oxford, though the grand age of 
ladies in smart Victorias to take off one’s hat to had already 
passed: and it seemed a very reasonable thing to do. The 
fact that it seems unreasonable and almost inconceivable 
now is a measure of the enormous acceleration process started 
by the War, a process which has been far from entirely good, 
healthy, dignified or beautiful. 


Well, and then those people who incredibly sauntered 
round the Achilles statue about six o’clock on a summer 
evening went to the theatre: and all that Mr. Booth has to 
say about theatrical matters is very well worth reading. 
In particular, I should note the passages illustrating Henry 
Irving’s concentration on work and the competence of William 
Terriss, which he owes very largely to the fact of having 
helped the late Jessie Millward compile her reminiscences. 
Incidentally he gives the authentic account of Terriss’ 
murder and prints the very touching letter to Terriss, written 
some years before his death, which Jessie Millward marked 
as her will. It was in fact a love-letter, recording a long 
devotion. To possess any memory of a Terriss melodrama 
is to confess a certain age. So I confess cheerfully to having 
been thrilled to the marrow, as a boy, by “ One of the Best,” 
a drama in which the good young officer was wrongly accused 
of selling secrets to a foreign Power and was drummed out 
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of the regiment. Even now I can see Terriss—what a figure ! 
—with his epaulettes cut off, seizing his sword, raising it 
aloft, and smashing it across his knee with the cry of ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen!” Mr. Booth thinks that the taste for 
simple melodrama is not dead but has been transferred from 
the boards to the screen, which has infinitely more scenic 
resource for the dishing up of “ age-old situations and senti- 
ments.” This is no doubt true, but it may be equally true 
that there is no melodrama, just as there is no tragedy, on the 
stage now because nobody can either write it or act it. As 
Mr. Booth says, Terriss and Jessie Millward were players 
of a competence rare to-day. 

“The supreme gift of Terriss and Jessie Millward, the secret of 
their triumph in this particular theatrical genre, was simply that they 
could, better than any actor or actress of their time, carry melodrama 
to breaking point without breaking, could give it ‘from the chest’ 


without appearing ridiculous or naive. They were first-rate players 
of melodrama simply because they were first-rate players.” 


Quality again: that was the secret. And where, I 
should like to ask, is now the quality of the great players of 
comedy whom even I can remember—Wyndham, Hawtrey, 
Fred Kerr, Henry Kemble, Holman Clark? They had a 
distinction of personality and a finish of technique which, 
with Gerald du Maurier, seems to have temporarily dis- 
appeared from the stage. Mr. Booth has an admirable and 
discriminating passage on the two famous scapegraces 
which is as good a piece of criticism as anything that Charles 
Lamb wrote about acting. 


“ Wyndham’s scapegrace was a volatile creature, quick, vivacious, 
light as air, and gay, always gay, and diffusing gaiety, whose lapses 
were the result of the highest of high spirits. Hawtrey’s ‘Dear Old 
Charlie’ was in comparison lethargic. Equally devoid of any sense 
of shame, he seemed to be worried more about other people than 
himself ; anxious to set them at ease, he would plod blandly and 
conscientiously through a morass of untruth with purely charitable 
intentions. The triumph of the actor lay in the occasional gleam of 
self-satisfaction he permitted himself. His technique was consummate. 
By the tiniest inflection, the briefest hesitation in that soft speech, 
the merest blinking of an eye, he could convey more than many a 
highly competent actor in a long set speech.” 


I am glad to say that from very early years I made a 
resolution never to miss a play in which Hawtrey was acting, 
but it was not till much later that I realised his mastery 
of his art. His entrances alone were a lesson to any actor, 
so apparently simple, so unobtrusive, but so perfectly calcu- 
lated. He and his peers knew how to hold the stage without 
any aggressive tactics, and among his peers I number the 
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ladies—I wish I could remember their names—who played 
elderly dames with him. How did they do it, and why cannot 
it be done now ? I suspect that the answer again is individual 
quality, abundant then, starved now in these days of levelling 
down. To misquote Shakespeare—“ ripeness is all”: they 
were ripe. Nowadays nobody seems to have time to ripen. 

And then again—this was not so much a matter of ripeness 
as of rich and individual bloom—are we not the poorer for 
the stars of musical comedy in the greatest day of George 
Edwardes ? Mr. Booth gives a list from which I will pick 
the ladies: Ellaline Terriss, Katie Seymour, Gertie Millar, 
Connie Ediss, Olive May, Rosie Boote, Marie Studholme, 
Coralie Blythe, Maggie Fraser, Grace Palotta, Marie Tempest, 
Ethel Irving, Evie Greene, Lily Elsie, Lilian Eldee, Letty 
Lind. Some of these went into the “ legitimate” later, 
and one, the great Marie Tempest, still teaches an unripe 
generation what ripeness means in comedy; but, to those 
who remember them at Daly’s and the Gaiety, and compare 
those days with the present, it seems almost incredible that 
so much beauty, sweet voice and accomplishment were to 
be once enjoyed almost simultaneously. Well, for a look 
back into the recent past—at Lily Elsie in “‘ The Dollar 
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Princess ’—I would give all the beauties of the screen and 
the price of a stall as well. The same considerations apply 
to the now practically extinct music-hall, to which I deeply 
regret not having been a more assiduous visitor. Mr. Booth’s 
book reminds me of how much I missed by being, perhaps, a 
little too intellectual and eclectic in my younger tastes. 
At the same time, when one reads the words that he prints 
of old music-hall songs, one realises how little of their enormous 
success was due to the futile verses and how much to the rich 
personality of the singer. To give one more personal remin- 
iscence—I wonder if the name “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” 
conveys anything to those under fifty: probably no more 
than the idea of an idiotic song. That idea is perfectly just. 
I bought the song when I was a small boy, and even then 
was deeply disappointed by the complete and futile stupidity 
of the words and the equal puerility of the tune. But I was 
disappointed because I had seen Lottie Collins send a whole 
audience wild, myself included, by singing it in the pantomime 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington, to which a family expedition, 
accompanied by some young and now famous artists, had 
taken place. What made “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”’ was 
Lottie Collins’ magnificent abandon. No nymph of Dionysus’ 
train could have been more possessed, as she flashed round 
the stage in her black and scarlet frock and large frilly white 
petticoats, with a crescendo of exaltation, Bacchic in the 
classical sense without any suggestion of drunkenness. Her 
ecstatic pose as she let out the “boom” of the ridiculous 
refrain with a wild élan of her supple body was indeed enough 
to send the town wild and make the furore for an absurd, 
vulgar ditty. Nothing that she did afterwards ever equalled 
that performance: never mind, in that moment Lottie 
Collins was the incarnation of divine, immortal jollity, 
transfigured, imposing, unforgettable. In art those are the 
only important moments, and they involve the capacity to 
be inspired. That is the capacity I confess to missing nowa- 
days in all the arts, particularly those of representation. 
Self-consciousness has taken the place of self-confidence, 
for good and for ill, and like a caterpillar in rosy apple it 
saps ripeness. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


FARMING ENGLAND. By A. G. Street (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). Mr. 
Street journeys through the English countryside surveying not only its 
beauties, but the condition of agriculture. His shrewd comments make 
uncomfortable reading. He found the farmers intensely bitter over the 
political treatment they have received from a Government who professes 
to be their friend. They are worse off in 1937 than in 1936, for legislators 
have compelled them “to pay tariffs on their raw materials, and refused 
them similar protection for their main sale products.”’ Thus, there was a 25 
per cent. increase in the quantity of eggs imported in 1936 by comparison with 
1935, yet less than 20 per cent. came from Britain overseas. The activities 
of the Forestry Commission in the Lake District have also caused great 
misgiving. The Commission’s planting schemes have already been respons- 
ible for the removal of 4,000 Hardwick sheep, and by the time the schedule 
is complete, another 2,000 will have disappeared. This robbing Peter to 
pay Paul seems lunacy on the face of it. The illustrations, as in all the 
Batsford books, are excellent. 

SAILING AND CRUISING. By K. Adlard Coles (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). 
With the help and advice of experts, Mr. Coles has produced a vade mecum 
on the subject. He starts at the beginning with dinghy sailing, and leads 
his pupils on to half-decked boats and small cabin cruisers. The letterpress 
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is copiously illustrated with sketches and photographs, which will prove 
invaluable not only to the tyro, but also to experienced sailors who may 
find themselves in a tight corner. An index adds to the practical value 
of the book. 


DEAR YOUTH. By Barbara Wilson (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). The 
heroine of Lady Wilson’s memoir is a simple, kind-hearted German gover- 
ness who presided over the happy schoolroom days of the author, her 
sisters and even her children. “ Zellie ” is, however, only the pivot round 
which life in Germany, France and England is depicted during the fifty 
years before and after the War. A town in South Germany, the faubourg 
Saint Honoré in Paris in the ’seventies; the rigid late Victorian English 
widow travelling the Continent with her daughters, and finally Lady Wilson’s 
own rich and varied childhood, all pass before our eyes. The book is written 
with a wonderful sense of atmosphere. A generation ago it would have been 
privately printed and treasured as a precious possession by the children of 
those who move through its pages. Nowadays our intimacies are public 
property, and in this case the public, at any rate, will not complain. We 
may well question the wisdom of keeping even a trusted and well-beloved 
member of the enemy race in the house: it would surely have been better 
to avoid even the appearance of evil. 


THIS SALZBURG. By Count Ferdinand Czernin. Illustrated by 
Count Eugen Ledebur (Peter Davies, 6s.). Count Czernin goes to the root 
of things in his opening remark : “ If you are liverish and /or can’t laugh at 
things, people, and yourself, throw this book away.” Whose leg is he 
pulling ? The Austrians, the English, the Americans, the highbrows, the 
lowbrows ? The first readers of “ Alice in Wonderland ” must have asked 
similar searching and fruitless questions. This work has the “ Alician ” 
quality, that the author loves those he mocks. His “‘ Short Cut through 
Salzburg History,” coupled with his “‘ Short Lecture on Architecture ” and 
his personally conducted tour through the towns, all make ordinary guide- 
books mere dreariness. Volumes of musical appreciation are rendered equally 
nugatory by his chapter, “‘ Who is this Fellow Mozart ? ” and he is equally 
wise and witty on what to wear and what to do, including the way to get 
there. Count Ledebur’s drawings are exactly drafted to suit the letterpress. 
“‘ A lot of love has gone into this book” ; we can believe it. How exact 
is his definition of the ‘‘ Magic Flute ” as ‘“‘ an opera with a hell of plot 
and ideal music,” and Mr. John Christie will surely appreciate “ Salzburg 
the Imitation of Glyndebourne.” A very happy book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE WAR IN SPAIN. By Ramon Sender (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.). 

A WAYFARER IN ESTONIA, LATVIA AND LITHUANIA. By 
E. C. Davies (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 

THE ANATOMY OF SPIRIT. By Jack Lindsay (Methuen, 5s.). 

PEACEFUL CHANGE. An International Symposium by C. K. 
Webster, Arnold J. Toynbee, L. C. Robbins, T. E. Gregory, Lucy P. Mair, 
Karl Mannheim, H. Lauterpacht, C. A. W. Manning (Editor). (Macmillan, 
5s.). 

THE IMPERIAL FACTOR IN SOUTH AFRICA. A Study in 
Politics and Economics. By C. W. de Kiewet (Cambridge Press, 15s.). 
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